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0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
—@— 


CHAPTER XXII, 
THE SWORD OF. DAMOCLES. 


Ruten Anwatace to the day of his death 
never forgot that ride homewards from Cran- 
tock Bridge. A pack of hangry wolves, with 
wideopen jaws at his heels, could not 
have seemed as terrible to him as the stings 
of his own conscience. : 

“Marder” seemed to be written by the 


lightning’s fiery finger; “ Murder’’ seemed to 


: shouted in the roar of the thander ; ‘ Mur- 
rind seemed to be uttered in the shriek of the 


To have Trumpeter close behind him was 
tolerable to him—Trampeter, the silent 
witness of his master’s death. How could he 
‘count for the horse's presence ? 

Even as he rodealong as fast as his own 
"ore Could take him, be was revolving in his 
"2 mind what was the story he must tell as 


to that night’s work. If he said to Lady 
Stapleton that he saw no sign of Sé. John all 
along the road, but found the horse standin 
riderless by Crannock Bridge, then he woul 
not be able to claim Violet’s promise. 

It he convinced her that she was free, she 
would only have him, if he could make her be- 
lieve that St. John declined to put in a claim. 
Therefore he must confess that he had met 
St. John—which was dangerous—and might 
excite suspicion. 

There had evidently been a violent quarrel 
between him and Landon that night, at which 
Violet was present. She herself had said 
that she seat him out, as if in anger; 
therefore it might seem natural, to her at 
least, if he told her that he found St. John 
puameete a barn, and that he begged him 
to take his horse home, as he meant to go up 
to town by the next train from the station at 
Crannock, 

Nobody was specially interested in St. John 
except Lady Stapleton and Mrs. Sartoris, so 
no one else was likely to ask inconvenient 
questions. A stranger could easily drop out of 





a circle, and little notice be taken. And then, 








[‘‘@oop NEWS!” CBIED RALPH ABMITAGE’S SISTER. ‘‘ JACK SARTORIS IS NO MORE DEAD THAN YOU OB 1!”’} 


with a shiver, he remembered that the man 
whom he called “a stranger” was Jack Sar- 
toris, the master of Farndon Court; the hus- 
band of Lady Stapleton's niece; the cherished 
friend of his own sister; the owner of thou- 
sands of acres; the landlord to hundreds of 
tenants—a man whose death would be can- 
vassed as an event in society, which would 
make a sensation in the clubs, which would be 
spoken of till heart and memory grew sick 
with shame and guilt. 

Oh! the horror of it! Would he ever be 
able to bear it, and go about the world his old 
impassive self? Everything was changed 
already. The dawn was breaking, but instead 
of hailing the light with pleasure after the 
darkness, he shrank from it, as if it were 
an eye that could stare at him. 

A horseman came quickly towards him, and 
as he recognised the Stapleton livery he looked 
to right and left to see if he could not possi- 
bly escape him. 

As the groom came nearer, it was as 
much as he could do to brace his nerves to 
bear the meeting. To his inexpressible relief, 





however, the man showed no signs of an inten- 
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tionito stop, but what was that he calea ¢ out 
as hevhutried past ? 
he words came back to him after the 
groom had tarned the corner. Something 
about a doctor and Mrs. Sartaris. Good 
heavens! was Violet ill? Had a judgment 
fallen upon him already, almost before his sin 
was 
He urged on his horse, whilst the glory of 
the mew-born day shone in every dewdrop.on 
the dripping branches, on every blade of grass, 
and the sun rose like a ball of fire in a sea of 
blood. It was as if his crime were written on 
the glowing heavens, and he cowered béfore 
it with head bent down, like a coward 
who sees his doom before him. Yet Ralph | 
Armitage was no coward in the ordinary 





thing and shrink from nothing, if only the 
object were worth it. Only now "he waa fresh 
to crime, and the knowledge thatthe had 
branded himself with the brand of Gain, that 
he had done a deed which would maiee al] men 
shun him, except the hangman, was@mough %to 
upset the nerves of a hero. 

The tong ride seemed as if ‘it would never 
end ; but in the freshness of theeatly morning: 
he entered the stable-gate at last 

Holly Bank looked as peacefal .@8 any: 
English home in the country, mestligg/in.a 





bower of roses under the shelter of 
trees. It seemed to him as iff#le roses salt 
to him, ‘‘Go, you have no lvere 1” 
he turned in past the which a! 
fallen in the storm, past thewein@owat will 
he had stood and watched Viélet Sertorisiini 
her maddening beauty. He was inr 
then—and between then andwmew!there waem, 
gulf as broad as the wholé .6f -a err 
Wonld it over ba bridged ? 

The sound of the horses’ hoofs -secusedl ‘to: 
make a resounding clattersomethemstones«of) 
the stable-yard. 


A groom ran forward,and .cymgtitchold fi} 
Trampeter with an cxtamation@iieerpriag: |” 


‘I'm afraid it's all up with hi¢wmeaster,: 
as the hossihas come back by hisalBE”* 
Armi 


if examining the stirrap: -leather, — “ir. Bt. 
John has gone to town.”’ : 

“Then yea foand him, sir? I weyer ex- 
pscted-it! 


‘* Yes—no. What the dence doce ittigntter?” 
—savagely—-tothide his confasion. 

“ All right, sip;/eommposedly. ‘ ,asan 
old friend oftmypantistress's, I thought Mfr. Bt. 
John might cotme back pretty sharp when he 
heard that Mrs. Sarteris;was. near herd@eath,”’ 

Armitage staggered against the doorpest, 

“What's the matter?” che stammered. 
‘“‘What can have happened? She was well 
when I left!” 

“ You are not well, sir; better go into the 
honse and have a glass of something hot,” 
fixing his eyes on mays white fave'in a way 
that made him sh 

** Tell me: about ehevd-ihenteie pushing 
the ‘hair back from his damp forehead, 

‘it was Mary Aun told me. She said as 
how they:picked her up for dead inher lady- 
ship's boudwaw. What she was.adoing of there 
nobody ‘knows——”’ 

“ She wasn’t—dead! ” gripping him by the 

shoulder. 

** Lor’, no, sir!’’ stepping back ima hurry, 
for he thought the gentleman looked uncom- 
monly queer, as he afterwards confided ‘to 
the rest of the establishment. ‘‘ Only’alf an 
hour ago you could hear her screeching and 
calling out at the top of her pretty veice, so 
that not one of ’em could get a wink of sleep 
—but they think-she will get quiet like’ before 
the end .comes. Beg pardon, sir, but 
don't look up to much ‘yourself, and your 
clothes is wringing wet... wouldn't lose any 
time before I ney them off.” 

Armitage:stared at him dally, as if he were 
taking an inventory of the prosaic counten- 
ance, with the neatly-cut red whiskers, the 
mole near the»tip of the longish nose, the 


dismounted, and lealihaliown,-as 4 fore | 


es 








small twinking eyes, the high, narrow fore 
head, and the short-crop red hait, and 
then, withouta word, he went into the hous. 

James followed him to.the door, and added 
another item .o% information: ‘* They say-it's 
her husband Mrs. Sartoris is calling for—and 
she hasn't seen him these six years. Her 
ladyship will be in a fiae-way when -she-heare- 
Mr, St. John's took himself off. Té seems she 
thought he could tell her where to find him.” 

Armitage walked on, as if he paid no atten- 
tion to the groom’s remarks, but each separate 
word seemed to barm into his soul. 

He went quickly down the long stone pas- 
sage, up the back stairs, and reached the cor- 

*ridor in which his room was situated without 
meeting-anyone on his way. 

He heard the clatter of plates and dishes, as 
if even at that early hour somebody was 
thinking of breakfast, and hurried on into his 
room, closing the door quickly behind him, as 
if: hewwere followed by someone‘he wished to 


room@ewas dark, and it.oceurred to him 
that he might secure two or’three hours of 
quiét by:going to bed, Sleep, of was 
an impossibility; ‘batimovone would be ‘likely 
——- himjeto ‘tiis ‘fed with torte 


a edy 8 tapleton, at Tanss, would 1 





_ opened, andithe butlér's face appearad jy 
He stared at seeing Armitavessian). 
ra tn him fally.dressed. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir; but I thought you were 
asleep, andididn'tthear me. We've Only jast 
heard that you had come in, and her ladyshi 
wishes to know very particularly if you founj 
Mr. 6¢. John.” 

Yes; I saw him,” speaking slowly ang 
meckanically. 

“Bat you didn’t him home, sir; anj 
her ladyship wants to aoe where he is, that 
she may send for him,” 

‘* Why can’t she let him alone? He hy 
gone to London—she can’t see him.” 

‘‘ Then I expect she will telegraph for hin, 
Tt’s u fg ‘Lknow, by the way she talked, | 
thin eat would like to speak to yon, 
sir, if ‘youwodlda’t mind stepping down the 
corridor.” 

“ Bat I shotld mind; I'm fagged to death,” 
oo & yawn in order to make an excuse for 
., “SikLow i is Mrs, Sartoris?” 








sete say there’s no hope unles 
gia husband to her. Comin, 


my ledy'?" 
: ‘He : se dioor, and hurried down th: 
corride 1 from Lady Stapleton, leaving 


Af coate, and he was more af : ‘than of | 


fixed with horror. Was it for 


yone dise; but in the m ! al | paviieeed made himself a pariah tol} 
ee te what was happenimgito Violet? 1 NC Yaa 
+ diewhilst he was h fs. —_— 
he of this due drewond ei). . 
Curtain i give bh ight yh if MOBAPTER XXIII. 
‘tonic! dea own call connie ngs, paton paton || ~ oeBzp srou “wien Amr?” 
id 2 ditimet: wishito ting} Livy Stapmiremwas.a person of decided; 
for.hot. = Fp x hg saa iae oe When ‘she was told tha: 
a Geep: } Mrs. Sartoris was ifound ‘lying insensible m 
. rh stihl floor ot the ‘hondoir*by Mary Anz, tie 
cwith cold, amd «after thas: ia vwito dnail been sstartled by tho fil 


tlsedlothes: in which 
up to them, 


one ino aye 
om many marerarebed ewe Lt by 


the soles*of his boots; but ¢hat would 
nothing, for he might naturally have got off 
his horse either to look more carefally about 
him, or else to stretch his legs when speaking 
to St. John. 

He kicked the heap of clothes contemp- 
tudusly aside, and forced*his'mind to: go back 
to the moment when he ‘firat saw a man's 
body lyimg under a thorn-tree. 

He went-over itallagain. He was bending 
over him; he was (doubting as he looked at 
the deathly face, so serene in itprigid beauty ; 
the tempter was whispering in his ear, a 
dew. broke out again on his ‘forehead, 
cheeks grew an oe a with rer 
agonising gasp, His were clutching at 
the man’s shoulder—the eyes opened and 
looked at him ! 

Did they recognise him, and :know him to 
be the murderer he was? Did his -victim go 
straight from earth to Heaven, amd: denounce: 
him before Ged’s throne ? 






| where Violet had stood only the Tight befor 
 —or, rather, a few hours ago—in all the glory 


carefally, awry ; and 
4 of her handsome black dress was undone, 


i out of bed to see if the 
and that Mr. Armi- 

steeboback to look for Mr. 

iad two together with 


Ot one fimate wa.certain, and that wag 
that Mr. Aurmitbegepemant: to her express 
commands, Hair that her hasband 

| was dead, @mietheréapratearly unhinged the 
poor faltexiagtrain. ‘Aigdept another she wi 


almost suitthat -he Helleonlyggone after Si. 
Johns let's express ent . In that 
al éfhs afraid to thinkewrlst condition 

thepoor, frightenci 


fe who would bulky to give in to any: 


thing im a. moment of terror. 

Bheifelt veryangry with Armitage as she 
‘f@tood "by her niece's bedside, and heard her 
constantly crying for the one who never came; 
but she had made up her mind to forgive him 
if hehad brought Jack back with him, Then 
she would venture on a bold stroke, and take 
him ‘to his wife’s bedside; and when het 
delirium was soothed by the sound of his voice, 
then, by her own fair hands, and under be 
roof, the long severed pair should be re. united, 
and she would have the satisfaction of knov- 
ing that she had been able to do more go 
to Violet than all the Mayne family pt 

together. 

As soon as she heard that Mr. Armitage wa 
up and dressed she sent for him at once, 40 
he could not refuse to come. 

As he stood at the door of the boudoir be 
heard ‘a voice in the distance, and involun- 
tarily stopped to listen. “Jack! Jack! Jack!” 
It was Violet crying for the man he bi? 
killed! A shudder seized’ him, ent h he opened 
the door hastily. 

Lady Stapleton was standing by the windov 


oo yey She was looking = 
which was generally a. 
vwadall and one ofthe bata 


she had a gold earring in herzightcar, whit 








the one for her lef was still — 
dvesting:table, Although .he was 80 Pi 
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these details. 

Struck by his white face, an apology rose to 
her lips, and she said she was sorry at having 
to disturb him, but she must know if he had: 
found Mr. St. John as well as his horse ? 

Ralph looked out of the window as he said 
slowly, ‘‘ Yes; I found him in a barn, He 
wes on his way to Crannock Station, and 
begged me'to take care of his horse—that is to 
say,” hé added hastily, “to bring him home 
here.” 

« Then he intended coming before long? ”’ 

“He didn’t say 80.” 

“What: possessed him to startin the midst 
of a stérm, and from that out-of-the-way 
station ?”’ 

“ Can't tell,” with a shrug of his shoulders. 

Did he give you no reason ?” 

He hesitated. 

“Not exactly; I fancy there had been a 
quarrel. I Know nothing about it—but some- 
thing had disgusted him.” 

“A quarrel last ‘night? ’— on veer 6 
“T wonder what it was about. But he*would 
not owe malice now— he is the last’man in the 
world todo that. We must have him back at 
once—that ‘is imperative. ‘The girl is in a 
state of delirious ‘excitement which, Dr. 
Roche sa’y8; can only be quieted by her 
husband's presence.” 

“ And this is the reason you want St. John ?” 
wondering if'she knew that the two men were 
identical, ‘and whether she had forgotten 
Jane’s telegram. 

Lady Stapleton flushed with the conscious- 
ness of having nearly let out her secret. 

‘He could tell me where he was if he is 
alive,’ she said, hurriedly. “It was mad of 
him to go off like that; and I wonder you 
allowed himto. I supposes telegram at his 
club would find him?” 

“ You can try,” said Armitage, hoarsely. 

“ But do you know of any other place? ” she 
persisted. ‘I would give all my diamonds to 
have him here this afternoon. Can't you help 
me at alt?” : 

He shook his head. 





“Tell me, was it you who told Violet that 
her husband ‘was dead?” she asked, after a 
pause, jst ad he ‘was wondering if he could « 
not retire without being thought odd, for every 
question was a torture to him: 


There ¢ould be no harm in'telling the truth ‘ first. 


this once, he reflected, for it might easily be 
discovered ‘that he was the only person who 
saw Violét after the rest of the household had | 
gone to bed; and one falsehood discovered | 
would ‘throw discredit on every other state- 
ment he had to make before the world would | 
leave hintin peace Y 


“Tle if out,” he said yb “T’m 
awfully sorry, but the words slipped out of my 
mouth.” 

“ T'told’you not,” resen 


“T know it; but she wanted freedom, and. 
I thought release might be pleasant.” 

“ Who told you that my niece wanted free- 
dom?” drawing herself up. 

“T don’t know—I gathered it.” 

“Then listen to her now, calling to him 
Without teasing. “Does a girl like that for 
& man shé doesn’t care for? Is there any 
other name on herlips but Jack's? Oh! I 
would give a thousand pounds to bring him,” 
clasping her hands in growing agitation. 

“T’d do that myeelf,” ina sudden access 
of remorse. 

“No, you wouldn't, You and your sister 
would like to keep him away. Don’t think it 
necessary to say exactly the same as I do.” 
sharply. © 

“ You mayn't believe it, but it is the truth. 
Lady Stapleton, as there isa Heaven above 
us,” his’ voice rising. “I would give all I 
have to see Jack Sartoris standing here be- 
tween as.” 


“But why?” looking puzzled, but. con- 
tauee of 


strained torbelieve him thie 'sblem- 
nity of ‘his manner. ‘““I—I never knew you 
ared so much about him.” 





“T never did—bat his wife——,” his voice 





— 





occupied, Armitage’s quiek eye took in all | growing husky. “I~I thew she fh on angel, 


and if she dies—dies for want of him’’—— 
he stopped abruptly. 

‘* But she won’t die; she shan’t. Thave tele- 
graphed to town for my own doctor, and he 
will save her if any man can.” She got op 
from ber seat, and placed hersel? at an orna- 
mental writing-table, opening the blotting- 
book, and taking upa pen. Then she leant 
her chin upon her hand, her elbow on the 
table, and fell into deep thought. Armitage 
went towards the door, bnt she saw his inten- 
tion, and nipped it in the bnd. 

“What train could Mr. St. John have 
caught?” 

“IT don’t know; the two-fifteen, I should 
think,” answering at random. 





** Just-do me the favour to lodk at the time- | 


table,” handing him a small pink-paper book 
over her shoulder. 

He could not refuse to take it, but he lor ged 
to tear it to pieces. His eye ran slowly down 
the column, but he was unwilling to state that 
there was no train which stopped at Crannock 
till seven am., 80 that he shuffled abont 
the leaves as if he couldn't find the right 
place. 

“Give it to me,” said Lady Stapleton, 
whore nerves were too highly atrang this 
morning to make any exercise of patience pos- 
sible. She found the place at once, and 
indicated the train with the int of 
her pen. ‘Not till seven o clock! f thought 


} 


it was odd that there should be one in the | 
middle of the niglit at such an out-of-the- | 


way place. He can’t have waited there so 
many hours. I wonder what he did! Perhaps 


he changed his mind, and never went up to | 


town at all,” revolving in her own mind the 
chances as ‘to whether he might have slept 
at Farndon Court, or hired some vehicle at 
the nearest inn, and driven to the junc- 
tion. ‘*I will send a groom to make in- 
quiries.” s 

A pang of fear shot through Armitage’s 
heart, ‘and he offered eagerly to go instead, 

Lady Stapleton looked surprised. as well as 
pleased. ‘I don’t like to let yon, because you 
look so done up already; bit of éonrse you 
would do it better than either “James or 
Charles.”’ 

“*T will go with pleasure,” : 

“Then you must Have your breakfast 
You must, really ’'” she added, with a 
rg smile, aS she looked up into his worn 

‘ace. 

At last the door was shut between them, 
and he drew a deep breath in the passage, 
passing his hand over his foreheud. 

How many hours had this morning lasted 
already? Would it always be the same? 
Would the weight of the remembrance be 
always a clog upon his spirits? Would a 
haunting fear always “walk close ‘to him like 
his own shadow? Would every duy seem the 
ae be of fifty ? = 

If the answer were “ Yes!"? to all these 


his next-door neighbour that he had only 
offered his services to oblige the fellow, but 
he'd be hanged if he would ever put himself 
out for him again. 

Armitage saw his mistake; but told him- 
self that it couldn’t be helped. Anything 
was better than that the Major should go and 
find ont that St. John had never been to the 
station at all. 

Inquires then would be set on foot in every 
direction, and the whole neighbourhood 
searched. And yet if he had not been fool 
enough to say that he had met him, and takeu 
charge of his horse for him, Trumpeter might 
be supposed to have thrown him as they were 
crossing the bridge; and then, even if the river 
were dragged and the body discovered, there 
wonld be nothing to show that it was not there 
through a simple accident. 

He had given up this chance for the sake of 
establishing a shadowy claim on Violet Sar- 
toris, and now she was dying, and the retribu- 
0 or he dreaded most was coming upon 

im 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ JAMES HAS FOUND SOMETHING!” 


Lavy Srarreron had her own reasons for 
not wishing to send Armitage to Farndon 
Court; yet she felt obliged to despatch a 
groom there almost as soon as he had started. 

She had a lingering hope which she could 
not confess to anyone that St. John was there, 
and she thonght that by her promptitude she 
might succeed in catching him before he left. 

This anxiety about Violet was growing 
almost too much for her to bear alone, and she 
felt desperately in need of someone to whom 
she could pour out her heart. 

She almost thought she would send for 
Cyril Landon; but he was probably suffering 


| from his imprudence in disobeying her com- 


mands, and riding home through the storm, so 


! she did not like to disturb him; and as to 


1 
' 
} 


questions, he came to the desperate conclusion | 


that he had better put a ballet through his 
head before another hour had xussed. 

He went downstairs, and made some pre- 
tence at breakfast. Most of the gnests were 
assembled, because they had all found it im- 
possible to sleep —first, becunse of the storm, 
and, secondly, because there was a constant 





hurrying to and fro, and banyiny of doors, in | 


the bustle and confusion which ensued on 
Violet’s sudden attack of illne-s. 

Some of them promised thern<elves a siesta 
later in the day, or an immediate flight to 
some other country-house. 

Armitage was put under a fire of questions, 
for everyone had heard of Tru:nperer’s return 
without his master; but he was growing ac- 
customed to this form of torture, and bure it 
tolerably well. 

Major Graves, on hearing that he was going 
to start off again to make inyuiries at the 
station, off t0 go inttead, as he was sure 
that Ralph wanted rest 

The offer was déclined so hastily’ that the 
Major was father offénded, und confided to 





Ralph Armitage, he was no good to her, for 
she always felt a vague mistrust of him. She 
realised that to have an important secret, 
and nc one to share it with, was a very dis- 
agreeable thing; and yet what could she do? 

If Dr. Roche had not exaggerated Violet's 
danger, she ought most certainly to send for 
Lord and Lady Mayne, who happened to be 
at Vienna. Anything might happen before 
they arrived; and at the worst, if she kept 
quiet, she was only paying them in their 
own coin, for nothing would induce them to 
send for Jack Sartoris, although his poor wife 
was calling for him at the Priory, as piteously 
as she was now. 

As a compromise, she wrote letters to Lady 
Woodville, as well as to Bertie Mayne, ac- 
quainting them with their sister's illness, and 
then went back to the sick-room, where those 
ceaseless cries wore away her spirit. She was 


| very kind-hearted, but not used to nursing, 


and she found it impossible to keep still, 
whilst her nerves were being constantly 
fretted; therefore she was a plague to the 
nurse as well as to the doctor, so that both 
combined to ask her to keep away. 

Armitage. meanwhile, hud made his way to 
Crannock Station by a roundabout road, for 
he felt that he conld not pass by the bridge 
till memory had grown a little duller. He 
asked if a gentleman had gone up by the seven 
A.m., and both the porter and the station- 
master told him that there was not a single 
passenger for it. He had half hoped there 
would be someone whom he could make do 
duty for the missing man; but, as it was, he 
must supply the materials out of his own 
imagination, and tell Lady Stapleton that the 

orter quite well remembered a man with 
Ceoadl shoulders, and a dark brown beard, who 
took a first-clase ticket for Paddington. This 
would keep everyone quiet for some time, 
and “After that the Deluge,” he said to 
himself, with a shrug of his shoulders, as he 
quoted the French proverb, 

He had to cross the stream lower down over 
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a narrow bridge; his horse objected to the 
noise of the rushing water, and stood up on 
his hind legs, as if anxious to get rid of his 
rider. 

Ralph could not help thinking what a 
proper retribution it would have been—what 
pious people would have called a Providential 
dispensation—if he had been thrown off, and 
drowned in the same waters in which St. John 
or Sartoris, whichever he chose to call him- 
self, had found his death. 3 

He gave the horse a savage cut between his 
ears, which soon bronght him to his senses, 
and went over the bridge at a rapid pace, 
looking neither to right nor left, lest he might 
see a white face uptarned to meet his glance 
amongst the reeds and rushes on_ the 
bank. He held his breath and passed on, 
wondering if this nightmare woald last 
for ever. From his own experience he could 
have thought that it would never pay to 
murder anyone. Surely nothing could be 
worth it—the constant, never-ending anxiety 
lest something might occur to bring suspicion 
on him; the feeling that he was spotted with 


a plague which would make everyone shun | 


him if they only knew; the dread of sleep lest 
he should dream it over again like Eugene 
Aram; the dread of death, lest he should find 
his doom in the worm that dieth not, where 
the fire is not quenched | 

Coming through the wood, he had to proceed 
slowly, because there were so many broken 


branches lying across the path—the flotsam | 


and jetsam of last night's storm. 

He had his eyes bent on the ground, when 
he heard himself called by his Christian name, 
and, looking up in startled surprise, saw his 
sister riding towards him down a glade, He 


would have given anything to have escaped | 


her, but here she was at his side ina moment, 
and he had to force himself to give her a 
cordial greeting. 

Her face was flushed, her eyes sparkled ; her 
whole bearing was that of a person who has 
just received glad tidings. 

‘Good news!” she cried, reining up her 
chestnut by his side. ‘*Of course you've 
heard it? That dear Colonel Forrester did his 
very best to find out. Jack Sartoris is no 
more dead than you or I.” 

What made him turn so pale, and look over 
his shoulder at the stream.he had left behind 
aim? 

‘‘ Hash!” he said, feeling as if there were 
a ghost somewhere about who would hear the 
statement. and give it the lie. ‘‘ You needn't 
shout 89.” 

‘“Nonsense. It’s nosecret. Whyshouldn’t 
everyone know?” staring at him in offended 
surprise. 

‘‘ Don’t you see that it doesn’t do to make 
such a fuss about another girl’s husband ?” he 
said, testily. 

**T shall make what fass I choose about a 
dear old friend,” flashiangcrimson. ‘ Did you 
hear it before? If not, you are taking it very 
quietly. Idon't believe you are glad a bit,” 
looking at him closely. 

‘I’m not such a fool as to believe every 
report I hear,” he said, angrily. ‘* What made 
you send that idiotic telegram last night?” 

‘“‘Is was not idiotic,” drawing herself up; 


-“anyone would have believed it who saw the 


latest edition of the English News. There was 
@ list of the dead in that accident at Wey- 
bridge, and amongst the names was that of 
J. D, Sartoris, Esq., of Farndon Court. They 
had even got his initials right, and newspapers 
always go wrong in them if they can, so it 
isn't surprising at all that I believed it,’’ 

‘* And what makes you doubt it?” in a low 
voics. Oh, what woaldn’t he have given to 
make the newspaper right ! 

‘‘ What! haven't you seen the papers this 
morning? They say that they have reason to 
believe that the packages found with Mr. Sar- 
toris’s address on them were goods ordered by 
that. gentleman froma firm in Bond-street, 
and that he himself was not in the train.” 

‘‘Hamph! Yoa shouldn’t have been in 
such a confounded hurry. Do you know 














what you have done by it?” tarning round 
and facing his sister for the first time. 

‘‘No,” feeling nervous, bat determined not 
to show it, 

“You've nearly killed Violet, So I hope 
you are satisfied,” fiercely. 

The colour rushed up into her plain face, 
and retreated as suddenly. 
heart smote her with remorse—not for the 


IVY’S PERIL 
-—0:— 


CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 
“Courice, Beresford,” said Dr. Ward, 


Her passionate ! gently. 


** All may not be lost. The moment I had 


telegram which she had sent off in all inno- | your note 1 telegraphed to my young friend 
cence, but for the many times she had stood | here, whois studying at Hastings. I told him 


between the husband and wife, keeping them 
apart by a long string of falsehoods and decep- 
tions. 

“TI expect you are exaggerating,” she said, 
when she had had ioe rome “but at 
least I can oure her by telling her that he is 
alive; and, if absolately necessary, I could 
bring him to Holly Bank.”’ 

Ralph winced, but said nothing. 

Lady Jane's fears being allayed, now that 
she considered that she had a certain remedy 
in her own hands, her auger broke out afresh. 
“You were pleased to make some very nasty 
and unnecessary remarks about me just now. 
May I ask why you think yo entitled 
to talk of another man’s wife by her Chris- 
tian name?" 

Armitage frowned. How could he tell his 
sister that he meant no impertinence, but the 
name of Sartoris stuck on his tongue? 

He constrained himself to answer quietly, 
“Only between ourselves. I would not let 
anyone olse hear me for the world." 

The next moment they rode up to the door 


| of Holly Bank, and Lady Jane hurried into 


the house, eager to perform her act of peni- 
tence if the worat had come to the very worst, 
by sending for Jack Sartoris, and assisting at 
a pathetic scene of reconciliation. 

The aspect of the garden reassured her. The 
roses could not have looked so unsympatheti- 
cally gay if the angel of death were hovering 
over the house ; and surely thesun would have 


| gone behind a cloud! Wiater showed her into 


the drawing-room with great solemnity, but 
then butlers are always solemn. It is part of 
their office, and they are paid such high wages 
in consequence. 

Mabel Landon was seated in an arm chair, 
with her injured ankle resting on a footstool, 
She had come over at once on heariog that 
Violet was ill, leaving her husband in bed, 
with the beginning of afeverish cold. She got 
up to receive Lady Jane, and held out her 
hand. ‘Isn't itsad?” she said,with a tragic 
look in her large appealing eyes. 

** Yes, bat he isn't dead, you know; and if 
he comes back, I am sure it will make her 
well,” said Lady Jane, cheerfally, determined 
to fight against the general depression. 

“Not dead? Thank Heaven!” fervently. 
‘* Bat have you heard about Mr. St. John?” 

Ralph, who was standing in the doorway, 
heard the question, and his blood froze. 

Just then Winter came behind him, and 
said in a low voice, ‘James wants to speak 
to you, sir.” 

“ Then he must wait,” savagely; because of 
the fear that possessed him, ‘‘I haven't had 
& moment's peace!” 

‘‘I'm sure I'm very sorry, sir,” respectfully 
persistent; ‘but he thought he had better 
show it you before troubling her ladyship. He 
has found something.” 

Found something! The words sounded omi- 
nous, but he knew that he must go. Slowly he 
ors himself with halting steps towards 
the door which led to the stables—afraid to go 
—bat still more afraid to keep away. 


(To be continued.) 








ES 


Love still exists, but under altered cirsum- 
stances. He goes by train now, and spurns 
those antiquated wigs; he has left his rasty 
bow at home and shoots with a breech-loader, 
and he has given up any little earnestness he 
once had, as well as all his fan, 





to go to the station and watch every train, til] 
he saw two ladies answering to the descrip. 
tionI gave him, I said after seven he might 
consider himself off duty; as I knew, if Mrs, 
Austin meant flight, she would be off before 
you could reach Hastings.” 

Paul started up. 

“ Dr. Ward, I think you are a magician!" 

‘* He’s a very knowing fellow,” said the boy 
Ronald, disrespectfully. ‘* Well, guardian I 
obeyed you implicitly, and followed the two 
ladies, but they led me such a dance! The 
went into the Crystal Palace Bazaar, an 
stayed there for ages.” 

Ward had pity,on Paul Beresford’s imps. 
tience. _ 

** Do you know where they are now.” 

“ Yes; at the Grosvenor Hotel. You 
needn't be in any hurry;" for Beresford had 
started up. ‘They can't run away, for the 
younger one (Miss Carew) is ill in bed; old 
Lullington had just been sent for.’’ 

Mark Ward rang the bell (it was by this 
time getting on for eleven o’clock). 

“The brougham at once, Thomas, and I 
shall not be able to see patients till after 
twelve.” 

Paul looked at him, 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

**See Lullington at once; I don’t like such 
a decidei step, but I dare not lose any time. 
When once Miss Carew can travel they will 
remove her again.” 

“ na I rr F seed ll 

“Certainly, Ronald also; though, you 
man, I shall have to leave you in the Tabor 
I rather fancy your innocence would shock 
Dr. Lullington.” 

Marcus Ward sent in his card with—“ on 
important business,’’ written underneath the 
name; but, indeed, he had little fear of his 
confréres refusing to see him.. 

Lullington had a nams as a fashionable 
ladies’ doctor, bnt he had not a tenth part of 
the practice which flowed to Marcus Ward. 
The latter had already been called in by a cer- 
tain Royal Dachess; his name was in every- 
one’s mouth, and being barely forty, his fame 
would naturally increase, while Lullington’s 
had been at its zenith twenty years before, 
and had gone on steadily waning ever since. 

Moreover, the elder man knew this. He was 
in such a position he dared not risk making a 
professional mistake ; he knew that more than 
once a second doctor had had to be called in 
to remedy his half-and-half measures ; there- 
fore he would hardly dare to oppose the rising 
physician from Harley-street. 

“This is quite a surprise,” he began lightly. 
‘*One doesn’t often see you out at this hour!” 

‘*T have come on a matter of life and death. 
Lullington, I must put some questions to you; 
ifthey seem a breach of professional etiquette 
forgive me, and answer them.” 

_“ My dear sir, I am entirely at your set- 
vice.”’ i 

‘*You have been called to the Grosvenor 
Hotel to see Miss Carew.” 

“ Certainly; I have attended that young 
lady since the beginning of the year.’’ 

“This gentleman is Miss Careq’s affianced 
husband.” 

Lallington bowed, which Paul returned. 

‘And he naturally wants to ba assured of 
her condition. The people she is with are her 
sworn foes.” 

‘** Most worthy people.”’ 

‘Can you keep a secret, Lullington ?” 

* Natarally ; or [should not be a doctor.” 

‘Then listen. Fifteen years ago these same 
worthy people killed Miss Oarew’s mother 
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by repeated, though minute, doses of digitalis. 
I was a young man and inexperienced in those 
days, so I did not detect their crime until it 
was too late for exposure to do any good; but 
by the remorse I suffered from that fatal error 
I will do my utmost to protect the child from 
sharing the mother’s fate.” 

Dr. Lullington stared, 

‘Really, my dear sir——” 

‘Let us understand each other. I have 
warned you plainly, if you disregard my words 
the guilt of murder will be on your soul.” 

The elderly physician shuddered. 

‘** You have no proof——” 

‘*Can you assure me Miss Carew’s symp- 
toms are not such as would be produced by the 
effects of digitalis ?’’ 

«“« No—but——_”’ 

“Can you declare her disease to be any 
known disorder such as we have both met 
dozens of times in our career ?’’ 

“ No—but-——” 

“Can you recollect that these people gain 
fifty thousand pounds by the girl’s death ?— 
that they have separated her from lover and 
friends, and hurried her secretly from place 
to place? Lullington, can you think over 
these facts calmly, and tell me you don’t sus- 
pect foul play ?” : 

This shot had gone home at last. 

“I will do my very best to help you—I will, 
indeed ; but just remember the consequences 
to me if I bring a false charge, or one I cannot 
prove against these people! They would have 
me up for defamation of character in no time.”’ 

“They would not dare. Their guilty con- 
sciences would make cowards of them; but 
Idon’t want you to proffer any charge.” 

“ What then?” 

“Simply introduce a woman whom I ‘will 
send you as Miss Carew's nurse.” : 

“I suggested to-day it would be prudent to 
employ a nurse, but Mrs. Austin said she pre- 
ferred to take charge of the invalid herself.’’ 

Ward smiled sardonically. 

* OF course she does. If we would not have 
that poor girl's death upon our conscience, 
Lullington, you must introduce a nurse. 
Come, a great man like you has a right to be 
wre ve? at times. Tell Mrs, Austin you'll 
throw up the case unless she consents to secure 
the nurse you will provide.” 

‘** But Iam by no means sure a nurse could 
not be hoodwinked. If these people are as bad 
as you make out, they would not stand at 
much.” 

“* Not the woman I speakof. She is a faith- 
ful servant of my own, and she stood by the 
death bed of Miss Carew’s mother.” 

Lullington looked intensely bothered. 

“I wish they had never sent for me; it’s 
quite out of my usual routine.” 

“T daresay.” 

“T never had a case of attempted poisoning 
in the whole of my career—never!” 

‘“‘ They probably guessed as much when they 
consulted you. As it happens there is no precise 
treatment required. If we can once cut off the 
supply of poison, and guard against any more 
being administered, the victory is ours.” 

“It’s a troublesome business.” 

‘* When are you to see Miss Carew again?” 

“At five this afternoon.” 

“Good! The woman I spoke of will ac- 
company you.” 

a“ Buat——” 

“Or else I take the matter into my own 
hands, and appeal to the police. I fancy the 
story of your refasal to take a little trouble 
for your patient's safety would enhance your 
reputation.” 

Dr. Lullington was vanquished. 

“T shall leave here at ter. minutes to five,” 
he said, grandiloqaently. ‘ Will you see that 
the person you speak of does not keep me 
waiting?’ 

“T will.” 

Mark drove straight home, and went to seek 
his wife. 

“Molly, I have come to demand your pro- 
mised sacrifice,” he said, cheerfully. ‘We 





have succeeded beyond my utmost hopes, and 
Tibbets must do the reat.’ 

Mrs. Ward gave one sign of resignation, and 
then went to warn the pillar of the house. 
The good woman began to pack at once, and 
long before the time named by Dr. Lullington 
ra and her belongings were standing in his 

all, 

“ And it'll go hard with me if I don't save 
her,”’ soliloquized the woman as she waited. 
‘“* They killed her ma under my eyes, bat I’m 
a deal wiser than I was then.” 

And meanwhile Ivy Carew lay in a state of 
stupor, quite unconscious of the friend hasten- 
ing to her rescue, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lavy Forrgscusz was driven to a handsome 
house, and presently ushered into a drawing- 
room as beautifully furnished as the one at 
Southlands. Someone was lying on a sofa, 
drawn near to the open window ; and when the 
servant had placed her a chair close to the 
couch she discovered that her correspondent 
was @ little old lady, dressed in black satin, 
with the daintiest of lace caps on her snowy 
hair, and eyes still bright in spite of age and 
infirmities. 

“It was very good of you to come !” 

‘I was glad to come,’”’ and Lady Fortescue 
took the wasted hand in hers. ‘‘Oh! madam, 
if you knew the misery my husband suffers 
at the thought of these Fosters living at our 
homs you would understand my anxiety.” 

‘* My dear,” said the littleold lady, ‘‘ I under- 
stand it perfectly, but you may make your 
mind quite easy. There is no drop of your hus. 
band's blood in old Sandy’s veins, and neither 
he nor his descendants can ever claim the 
lands of the Fortescues.”’ 

Lady Fortescue felt a thrill of glad relief, 
but she was anxious to hear more. Miss 
Beresford waited a moment, and then con- 
tinued :— 

‘‘T must go back along time, my dear—more 
than fifty years. We werenot living here, but in 
Tasmania. My father was the greatest manin 
the place ; he had made a mint of money, and 
I sup he thought he could spend it better 
ina ge place, so in a few years he moved 
here. My mother was dead. I had no brother, 
and my sister and I were heiresses, We were 
young and—so they said—pretty, and Mary 
was two years my junior,and my father’s 
favourite; a fine handsome girl, looking much 
older than I did, for I was always small and 
delicate. Wesaw a great many pecple, all 
there were in the colony; and my father made 
no secret that he should give each of his 
daughters twenty thousand pounds on her 
wedding-day provided he approved her choice, 
and that her husband consented to take the 
name of Beresford. 

“There were many after us, but I never 
thought but of one ; was the model of all 
that was bright and handsome, the best rider, 
the boldest fencer in the colony, and his name 
was Walter Foster.” 

Lady Fortescue started. 

** Not related to that dreadful old man ?”’ 

‘His half-brother. Walter's true name 
was Fortescue, but he deemed it too good for 
common use. He signed it on great occasions ; 
for the rest he was content to use his step- 
father's. You see. my dear, Alexander Foster’s 
story has some germs of truth init. Alexander 
Fortescue left a son, a son who was adopted 
by his stepfather. It is only when old Sandy, 
as people call him, attempts to prove he is that 
son falsehood steps in—they were half-bro- 
thera. I never saw Sandy till Walter had 
left the colony. Perhaps he thinks I am 
in my dotage, and have forgotten things. He 
must surely think so, or he would never have 
dared to pass himself off as his step-brother 
while I lived.” 

“ And Walter is dead ?"” 

‘** Ido not know.” 

‘* You seemed to 80 in the past? ” 

‘‘T have not seen him for more than fifty 





years, my dear. It is halfacentury old, and 
yet I can’t speak of it without pain ; he was too 
brave and handsome; and I—I loved him go, 
it was hard to give him up,” 

* But surely Pe 

‘* He loved me too, but he trusted pen and 
ink to tell me of his love. He had always as- 
sumed, from my dimiuutive childish appear- 
ance, I was the younger of the two sisters; and 
so not only did he direct his letter to ‘ Miss M. 
Beresford,’ but he asked my father for his 
second daughter.”’ 

‘* How terrible!" 

‘* Yes; I can remember whai I felé now, 
when Mary came into my room to tell me of 
his letter. She loved him, for she was so 
happy in his love. Ah, me! what could I do 
but let things take their course.” 

“But surely Walter would have righted the 
mistake?” 

‘** You forget he had actually proposed tomy 
sister ; she showed him that she loved him; and 
I—I was always reserved, and hid my feelings 
in my own heart. I think he fancied I did not 
care, and he would do better as the husband of 
the woman who cared for him than as her 
sister’s rejected suitor.” 

“ And you gave him up?” 

‘‘T thought it best, dear, and I hoped they 
would be happy; but Mary had a strangely 
jealous temper. Whether he ever told her 
the truth, or if she only suspected it, I don’t 
know ; but she found out enough to make her 
hate the sight of me. We had one last intor- 
view—Walter and I. He told me what I 
knew—that I had been his choice—and I 
urged him for Mary's sake to take her away. 
I could not bear to embitter their happiness. 
My dear, they sailed for England, and six 
months later my sister died at the birth of 
her first-born son.”’ 

Lady Fortescue started. Astrange idea had 
seized her. 

‘* And he would be called Beresford ?"’ 

‘Yes. He was christened Guy after my 
father; but in spite of the change of name it 
is to the Beresfords your husband must go to 
seek his heir.” 

‘“We know one Beresford. He is all we 
could desire, and is engaged to my own niece.” 

‘* Beresford is not an uncommon name,” 

‘* But this young man has no relations in 
England, and his grandfather came from 
Sydney. We took to him at first sight, and 
my husband has never been able to determine 
of whom he reminds him. Oh! Miss Beres- 
ford, don’t you think he may be Walter 
Fortescue'’s grandson, and Sir John's heir ?”’ 

The old lady looked delighted. 

‘It sounds too good to be true. You sce, 
my dear, we never heard of Walter after my 
sister's death. I lost my father soon after 
that,and I could not write to my old lover, 
for Mary's grave was an ever-present barrier 
between us.” 

* And you never married?” 

“IT could not. I had given my love once 
and for always. Lady Fortescue, if that 

oung man is Walter's grandson, do you think 
he would come and see me before I die?” 

“‘T am sure he would.” 

“And now,” said Mona Beresford, “ you 
will have no difficulty in settling Sandy 
Foster's claims. Tell him you have seen me, 
and I don't think he will attempt to persist in 
his falsehood.” 

Lady Fortescue took leave of her new friend 
with great cordiality. She found Giles Bran- 
don waiting to take her home. 

‘* What do you think of Miss Beresford ?’’ 

** I can’t think; she is too lovely.’’ 

‘A beautifal soul in a beautiful body. My 
wife was one of her godchildren, and I have 
known her ever since I came out. Lady 
Fortescue, I should not be surprised if your 
niece’s fiancé were really and truly your hus- 
band's heir. Miss Beresford has told me all 
you have just heard, and I fancy that some 
day—I pray for your sake it may be far dis- 
tant—your pretty niece will be Lady For- 
tescue of Southlands.” 

Sir John was delighted. Even the fact that 
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the failure of the Delonda mines was in all the 
papers, that George White's name was held 
up to public execration, and that the Baronet’s 
own ten thousand pounds were lost for ever, 
could not lessen his satisfaction. After the 
sight of old Sandy, the “Red Boot,’ and 
Maria Anne, it was positive bliss to think that 
these three had nothing to do with the for- 
tunes of the Fortescues. 

A short, but emphatic, note from Miss 
Beresford, a prompt, but not pleasant, call 
from her lawyer, threatening Sandy with trial 
for passing himself off as her brother-in-law, 
and thus attempting to defraud that gentle- 
man of ‘his lawfal inheritage—these severe 
measures reduced the whole Foster family to 
abject submission, and induced them to sue 
humbly for terms of peace. 

They came off far better than they expected. 
Sir Jobn could not forget that if no blood 
relations of his. own they were yet the direct 
descendants of the woman his uncle had 
married. 

He was, therefore, dispored to lend them a 
helping hand, so he settled an annuity of a 





hundred a year on “old Sandy,” and advanced | 


the capital requisite to start John and Maria 

Anne in a business so far above the celebrated 

** Red Boot’’ that it was to be hoped in time 

the couple might enjoy comparative pro- 

sperity, and even launch their many olive 
ranches succesfully in life. 

It was a sad parting between Lady Fortes- 
cue and Mona Beresford. ‘Phe one conld not 
forget whose voice had first raised the black 
veil of despondency that hung over her; the 
other, seeing Sir John’s devotion to his wife, 
thought of Walter Fortescue, whom the 
Baronet much resembled, and gave a tigh to 
the romance of her youth. 

But Sir John’s first stepon reaching England 
would be to prove Paul Beresford’s identity 
with the grandson of the Walter who had 
been so loved and mourned ; and then he pro- 
mised Mona to send Paul and his young wife 
to the Antipodes for her to have a glimpse of 
them, so that was something for the lonely 
woman to look forward to and make her cheer- 
ful even as sho said good-bye to the kindly 
pair whose faces she knew full well she should 
see on earth no more. 

There was a warm farewell to Giles Brandon, 
and much gratitude for his kindness; and 
then, on the eighth of March, just a week 
after she received Miss Beresford’s note, Lady 
Fortescue and her husband embarked for 
their native land. 

‘*Weare due late in April,” said Sir John 
as they passed on deck. ‘* Weshall have been 
away five months. 
have been tolerably pleasant ones.” 

But would they have said so—would Sir 
John have looked s0 contented, and his wife 
so serenely happy—had they known what 
events had been transpiring in England during 
their absence? Only one letter had been re- 
ceived from Ivy—that already referred to ; and 


never dreamed for a moment of the bitter 
heartache, the fearfal peril, in store for her 
darling. 


_ 


CHAPTER XIIL, AND LAST. 


A CONSIDERABLE 


surprise awaited Dr. 


Lallington when he reached the Grosvenor } 


Hotel—Mrs. Tibbet, and her carpet bag in 
her wake! Mrs. Austin had actually left. 

Mary, the maid, who had been left to explain 
matters to the doctor, declared poor Miss 
Carew had seemed so disturbed at the noise 
and bustle of the hotel that her mistress had 
gone out and hired a small furnished house in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Two servants 
were kept by the owner ; and, in Mrs. Austin’s 
opinion, the quict and privacy gained amply 
compensated for any'risk incurred by the 
removal. 

Dr. Lallington did not think so when, 
having obtained the address from Mary, he 
drove to the small, ill-ventilated house, and 
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found Ivy Carew tossing-restlessly to and fro| do without you? It’s bat an hour before | 
upon the bed, her cheeks finshed, her eyes! came here Mr. Beresford was in my room, 


bright with fever-light—every symptom of | 


her case far worse than when he had seen her 
in the morning. 

“Tt was-a most imprudent step, madam,” 
he said, gravely, to Mrs. Austin when she fol- 
lowed him to the drawing-room, “and I will 
not be answerable for the consequences.” 

“T assure vou, Dr. Lullington——” 

‘*T am certain you meant well,” interrupted 
the physician ;.‘‘ but the step proves your in- 
experience in the care of the sick. You really 
must atlow me to send in a nurse.”’ 

‘‘ The dear child hates strangers.” 

“She is well-nigh unconscious, and a nurse 
she must have if she is to recover.” 

“TI promised to attend:on her myself. I 
don't know, really, how I can give her up to 
hireling’s hands.” 

“Madam,” said Dr. Lullington, emphati- 
cally (and he did so-very anthorative when he 
chose), “‘you have called me into this case. 
Suffer me to find a proper person to nurse 
patient, or I withdraw fromit entirely. There 
are more lives lost through want of care than 
we can save with all our skill. You can; of 
course, employ another doctor, bat I fancy 
any man worth his salt would know the 


| necessity of the case as well as I do.” 











Mrs. Austin looked at him anxiously, 

“What do you imagine her disease to be, 
Dr. Lullington? You have never given it a 
name, I think.” 

“* Low fever,” was the prompt reply ; “and 
a very bad attack.” 

Clearly he had no suspicions. It was better, 
surely, to retain such a convenient doctor, 
even if doing eo entailed the presence of a 
nurse, Some nurses were fond of a little hot 


grog. - 

Mrs. Austin saw her way- pretty clearly to 
work in her brother’s’sérvice, even if a nurse 
attended Ivy. 

“Of course, Dr. Lullington, your opinion 
must supersede mine, and a nurse be found. 
I confess I have not an idea where to look for 
one!”’ 

““T knew of an excellent person, and‘ took 
the precaution to engage her on my way. 
Mrs. Tibbet is now waiting in my brorgham.” 

She was called in and introduced to Mrs. 
Austin. The great lady had a vague idea 
there was something strangely familiar about 
the kind, homely face. 

As for Tibbettie, she gave one look at Mrs. 
Austin’s little finger, and knew she had found 
the ‘‘Jane” of other days, bat she never 


, betrayed any sign of recognition. She curt- 
On the whole, Lucy, they | 


seyed humbly, and asked to be shown to her 
patient. 

“A nice, civil- woman,” observed 
Mrs. Austin, as she withdrew. 

One in a thousand my fellow: practitioners 
tell me.” 

When Ivy came to herself it was night time, 


' and someone was watching by her in a:quiet 
though its tone was not bright, Lady Fortescue | 


grey dress and plain white cap. The girl's 
heavy eyes looked inquiringly on the face, ‘It 
was strange to her. . 

** Are you better, my dear?” 

“T think so—only so weak. I feel just 
sinking through the floor.” 

There was wine on « little table and beef- 
tea heating over a spirit lamp, but Mrs. Tib- 
bet had reasons of her own for mistrasting 
both. From her carpet bag*she took-a tin of 
soup, opened it deftly, and set it on the hob 
to warm, when she fed Ivy with spoonsfal as 
though she had been a baby. 

“I feel better. Are you a nuree?” 

‘I'm one that loved your mother, my dear 
young Jady. I was with her‘in*her last -ill- 
ness, and for her sake ‘I havé come to nurse 
her child.” 

**T don't want to get well,” murmured Ivy. 
“I'd rather go to mother. I antso tired.” 

She was quite herself composed ‘and olear- 
headed Tibbsttie knew perfeetly nothing ailed 
her but great weakness. 

“You're not going *todie yet, Miss Ivy! 
Why, what would that fine young gentleman 





and he put out his band_to-say good-bye to 
measif I'd been a lady born, and begged me, 
with the tears in his eyes, to give you hia 
dearest love!” 

“Poor Paul!” 

‘* Aye, he’s poor enough!” said ‘Tibbettie, 
who had been taken-fally into confidence. 
‘“« First sent off to Scotland at a moment's 
notice, and then kept there against his wil! 
for weeks and weeks, and when he does get 
back just finds his lady-love's been hidden 
away from him!” 

“ET think he loved me!” 

Tibbettie altered the tense to the present. 

“ He loves you better than: aught else, my 
dear, though I can’t say, Miss Ivy, you've 

i him much cause !*’ 

Ivy's eyes filled. 





“It seemed kinder not to see him. 
of the pain of parting!” 

«But, my dear, why part? Ina few months 
your uncle and eunt "ll be back, and then 
| there “ll be a wedding!” 

“Qb, hush! hush! Don't-you know it was 
alla mistake! His wife is alive!” 

“My dear,” said Tibbettie, lowering her 
‘voice to a whisper, “‘ you are ill, but not too 
ill to understand what I say. Mr. Beresford 
has no wife—never wished for one till ne saw 
you. Two:very cruel people got you in their 
power, Missie, and they knew they could not 
hurt you while Mr. Beresford was by, so they 
got him sent to Scotland, and then they set to 
work to try and part-you !”’ 

Ivy started up in bed. 

‘* Oh, nurse,” she soried, “do you mean it ? 
Is it really true?” 

** It’s true that: Paul Beresford's your faith- 
fyl lover, Missie.”’ 

«But Mr. White!" 

‘* Missie, you: mustn’t be frightened. I'm 
here, and I promise you I’ll let no one hart 
you; but,youn’ve been in sore peril, my dear, 
and if ever there was a villain in the world 
it’s the man you call George White!” 

‘¢ He has been so kind to me !” 

Tibbettie dared not tell the parthe had played 
on her mother’s death, mor even hint. at his 
attempt on Ivy’s:own life; she went on 
another 


«« Mr, White will move Heaven-and earth to 
part you from your lover, my.dear! He's. 
made the cruellest charges against Mr.’ Beres- 
ford.” 

“ T used to dislike him very much, but lately 
1 have trusted him. He has been so kind ; and, 
nurse, he knew mamma,”’ 

“ Yes, he knew her.”’ 

“You say you were with her in her last 
illness. Won't you tell me about her?” 

“There was one prayer ever on her lips, 
Miss Ivy, which I think she uttered with her 
last breath. She had two cruel enemies. For 
herself she did not bear them malice, bat she 
never ceased to pray her child might ‘not fall 
into their cruel hands, It’s ‘fifteen years 
turned, Miss Ivy, but you see I'venever for- 
gotten it ; andso, when I heard these two.ene- 
mies had got possession of the ‘child, I 
thought for her mother’s'sake I°d'try to’ save 
her.” 

Ivy had finished the soup by this time. She 
sat up in bed, the fever had gone down now; 
she looked herself, only very wan and wistful. 

‘’T think ‘you are right,’*she whispered 
“first thoughts are best sometimes, and I used 
to fear both Mr. White and her sister.” 

“ You had cause.” 

‘* Bat I must stay with them.” 

‘* Not unless you like.” : 

“Unele and aunt placed: me in their care, 
and somehow I fancy’ they would not let me 


oe: Hash !” 

** Tibbettie’s quick ear had ce nt a 
proaching footstep, mofiled as it was. san. 
back in her elbow chair, and seemed fast 
asleep. Ivy closed her eyes, marveltimg what 
could be going to happen; then’ she turned 
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rouud, with her back to the door, 80 that she 
could, if necessary, peep at the new-comer, 
herself unseen. 

It was Mrs. Austin! No doubt her anxiety 
about Ivy would not let her rest. The girl felt 
a pxng of remorse as she reflected how little 
she deserved such affection—she who had al- 
lowed a stranger to disparage her kind hostess 
to her. 

Mrs. Austin went upto the nurse and 
shook her gently, but Tibbettie never stirred, 
and seemed wrapped in healthfal ‘slumber; 
then the intrader advanced to the bed and 
glanced at Ivy. 

To her life’s end Miss Carew never 
forgot that moment; her whole being 
seemed terror - stricken. Apparently sa- 
tisfied that both nurse and invalid were 
sleeping, Mrs. Austin took a folded paper 
from her pocket, and put a tiny pinch of some 
dark floury substance into the beef-tea Warm. 
ing on the spirit lamp, and a similar one into 
a glass of lemonade on the table; then she 
departed, with the same silken tread, and as 
she vanished from the room Tibbettie and Ivy 
looked at each other. 

“ What does it mean?" 

“Tt means, my dear, Mrs. Austin would 
like to help you to Heaven very soon, but 
— Mr. Beresford wants you to stay down 

ere,” 

As she spoke, Tibbettie poured away both 
lemonade and beef-tea, washing the basin 
and glass carefully. Ivy looked at her 
wonderingly. 

“ Did she mean to kill me?” 

“T am afraid s0,” 

“But why ?”’ 

“Ah! Miss Ivy, I fancy this has been going 
on a long time; but, never mind, I’m with 
you now, and if I let you run a risk of being 
starved, you shall not eat or drink anything 
she has so much as touched.” 

Ivy looked bewildered. 

‘*T never injured her.” 

“She didn’t wait for that.”’ 

“ And Aunt Lucy mayn’t be home till May ! 
This is are February. Nurse, how can I 
stay here all that time, knowing what I do 
now?”’ 

P by You must go away to-morrow, or the next 
a 


“ But how—where?”’ 

‘‘ Leavethat to me,” said the pillar of Mary 
Ward’s nursery; ‘“and now my dear,.you’d 
better try and go to sleep.” 

Tibbettie wrote a long letter the nextday, 
and got one of the servants to post it. Even had 
Mrs. Austin read the address she would not 
have interfered, for nurse directed the letter 
to herself. She knew quite wéll the name of 
Ward migkt arouse suspicion, but ‘ Mary 
Tibbet, 109, Harley.street,” was quite harm- 
less, and Dr. Ward, forewarned, would know 
the letter was for him, 

He opened it in Paul Bereford’s presence, 
for it really concerned that gentleman, and 
Paul's face grew brighter than it had been for 
weeks, 

“Much worse,” was Dr. Lullington’s ver- 
dict when he had :interviewed Tibbettie, and 
Mrs. Austin had pursued him with inquiries. 
‘‘T really fear, my dear lady, your young friend 
will escape from us, after all.” 

Mrs, Austin, rememberin 
episodes, had no right to f 
she manifested great grief. 

“Sweet girl! how sad. Can nothing more 
be done, doctor ?” : ‘ 

‘‘ Nothing in the world more than has been 
done. I would suggest a second opinion, but 
I fear it would be useless.” 

“Quite.so. I assure you we have every 
confidence in you, doctor.” 

He drove away rubbing his hands. 

“ That Marcus Ward. is a famons fellow, I 
don’t believe there's another man in a hundred 
wonld have thought of such a plan.” 

The next night Mrs. Austin’s visit was re- 
peated, and it seemed to Tibbettie's keen eyes 
that the pinch of brownish powder was larger 


last night’s 
surprised, but 


‘* How is Miss Carew ?” 


inquiry at the door of the sick room. 

** Pleare, ma'am,” said Mary, sadly, for the 
pretty maid liked Ivy, ‘‘she s gone.” 

* Gone!” and Mrs. Austin’s surprise was 
& famons piece of acting. ‘ Oh, Mary, surely 
not dead!” 

“It was at five o'clock this morning, 
ma’am, and so sndden; the nurse would not 
go for you. She was standing at the door 
crying when tho servants came down,” 

“T must telegraph for your master.” 

“Nurse wanted to know if you'd like to see 
her, poor dear young lady. please ma'am, or 
would you wait until Dr. Lullington comes.” 

“Oh, I'll wait, Mary. I couldn't go up 
there alone, it would upset me dreadfully, 
and there’ll be orders to give and a lot of 
things to ses to. It would never.do for me to 
be knocked up.” 

“Nurse thought she had better step round 
to the doctor's, ma’am, and tell him how it 
was. She’s gone there now.” 

Mrs. Austin was usually termed a strong- 
minded woman, but no earthly powers would 
have taken her upstairs. She sat in the 
drawing-room in a state of subdued excite- 
ment waiting for her brother, who she knew 
was in the city, and wondering why Dr. Lul- 
lington was se dilatory. 

After ail, Mr. White came first. He took 
Mrs. Austin into his arms and kissed her as 
he hed not done for years. Tibbettie was 
right when she asserted these two were not 
brother and sister, neither were they husband 
and wife. They had been lovers once, betrayer 
and betrayed ; but now, for many years, they 
had been simply comrades, boon companions 
linked together against the world. 

**You have managed splendidly; when I 
heard of the nurse I was in despair.” 

“ She turned. ont to be a very sleepy per- 
son. 

‘* And Lullington has no suspicion ?”’ 

‘* Not one,” 

‘* I suppose he will be here soon? ” 

‘*T expected him an hour ago. You can do 
nothing until he has given you the certificate,” 

“Nothing. I wish he would be quick. 
Only think: of it, Jenny! Ten thousand a year 
and Carew—a lovely estate! We'shall be in 
luck's way.” 

The doctor’s brougham stopping at the door, 
Dr. Lallington and another gentleman alight- 
ing were ushered into the drawing-room. 

‘A sad occasion,” said George White, 





gravely. ‘‘Ab! doctor, when we first con- 
suited you in January we did not think we 
were s0 soon to lose the dear child!” 

“Tea not,” said Dr. Lullington. “Mr. 
White, lam rather in a hurry this motning, 
so I will make my visit a short one; here is 
the certificate.” 

‘‘Oh!” George White seized on the paper. 
“ Bat is it usual ? Wouldn't you rather go up- 
stairs?” 

“For what purpose ” 

‘' To view it—the body.” 

Dr. Lullington’s companion interposed,— 
«“ There is no body upstairs.” 

“Sirl” 


coldly, “‘ youand I were well acquainted, sir, 
bat you were called George Gresham in those 
days. I was a young man, and too inex- 
perienced to'cope with you, and so your wife 
was done to death under my eyes, but I have | 
done my best to atone for that mistake by 
saving her daughter.” . 
George White, alias Gresham, stared. 
“Who and what are you, sit? You shall | 
answer to me for these lies!” 

“Tam the doctor called to your wife in her 
last illness, and I'am also (I say this with | 
ride) the designer of the scheme by which 
Mics Carew has*escaned from sharing her | 

mother’s terrible fate.” 








than the time before, 


** Miss Carew is dead.” 


This was in the morning at half-past nine. 
Mrs, Aastin had come down rather Jate, and fearfal oath,— 
had not stopped to make her ueual visit of } 


‘* Have you seen her corpse?” 
| White inmrned on his accomplice with a 


‘* Woman, have you lied to me?” 

“They told me she was ‘gone’; they said 
if was at five o’clock this morning, and, of 
| course, I believed them.” 
| The statement was quite true,” said Dr. 

Lullington ; ‘‘ Mies Carew left you this morn- 
| ing at a very early hour. My brougham was 
' waiting to take her to Harley-street, where 

her godfather and my wortny colleague here 

(turning to Ward) expected hor. Mr. Beres- 
| ford was also Dr. Ward’s guest, and after dis- 
posing of all the lying charges you had brought 

against him, he suggested to Miss Carew that 
us, until her uncle’s return you might claim 
' some right over her as hér guardian, she should 
give him a nearer and dearer title. Mrs. Ward 
had fully expected a consent. All the arrange- 
ments had been made at a neighbouring 
church, and when I reached the edifice at 
nine (by special request) the ceremony at once 
begun, and it was as complete and binding as 
though the service had been read by a bishop, 
‘and eight noble damsels attended the bride. 
Thus you see, sir, Miss Carew has ceased to 
exist, and Mra. Beresford is with her husband 
en route for the Isle of Wight. The certificate 
I had the pleasure of handing you was not of 
Ler death, but of her marriage.” 


* * * * . 


George White and the woman who had been 
called his sister conld not brazen ont the 
charges bronght against them. Marcus Ward 
and Mrs. Tibbett were too much for the guilty 
pair; and after an hour's thought they were 
thankful to accept the terms offered by their 
foes, viz., that no notice should be taken of 
their crimes, either attempted or committed, 
provided they at once left Englend and never 
again obtruded themselves on the notice of 
: Ivy or her friends. 

The title of ‘millionaire’ had never been a 

true one, and of late all George White had 
| touched seemed to fail. He carried with him 
when he fled south with Jenny only a thou- 
sand pounds. ; 

! An execution was at once put into the heare 
at Coningsby-street, and it was rumoured the 
debts were more than ten times heavier than 
the assets. 

Fear of their guilty deeds being punished 

induced the evil pair to keep their promise, 

‘and thus far they Have never been seen in 
England, though they have often been heard 

| of at Monaco and similar haunts. 

As for Paul and Ivy their reunion was per- 
| fect andcomplete. It seemed to our heroine 
‘at firat she could never be forgiven for having 

doubted her lover; but he whiepered to her 

! she could prove she trusted him now by giving 
herself to him for all time. , 

| They were married on a Saturday morning, 

just a week and a day after Paul returned from 

Scotland to find his darling missing. AndI 


‘suppose theirs was the strangest wedding 


ever known, for the bride had just risen from 
a sick bed, and the only spectator of her own 
sex was a stranger, whom she met that day 
for the first time. : 

They spent a very halcyon time in tho Isle 
of Wight, and when the Easter holidays came, 
and Ivy was a wife of two months’ standing 


‘Fifteen years ago,” went on the stranger, ' Ivy welcomed quite a crowd of guests. Dr 


Ward and his winsome wife, Mr. Ronald 
Thorne, who looked on himself as Ivy’s 
preserver, good John Milton, and an older 
friend that any, the Rev. Hugh Ainslie. 

The Carew party had hardly broken up 
when news came that Sir John and Lady 
Fortescue were at Plymouth. Ivy felt con- 
siderably embarrassed. Her annt’s letter was 
fall of her forthcoming wedding and plans for 
an elaborate trousseau. 

“TJ feel like an arch deceiver,” said the 
yonng wife, nestling her pretty head on her 
busband’s shoulder. ‘“ What will they say 
when they know all; and how can we tell 
them?” 

After all, it was not nearly so difficult as 
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they had imagined. Hnogh Ainslie, who was | 
always ready to do awkward things for his | 
friends, weat down to Plymouth, and broke | 
the news to the Fortescues. | 

When they heard of their darling’s peril | 
they were not likely to be hard on the man | 
who had delivered her; and so, though Lady | 
Fortescue sighed for the glories of the grand 
wedding which she could not now arrange, she 
spoke nothing but the tenderest congratula- 
tions to her niece. 

When Sir John came to talk to Paul of 
Mona Beresford’s story he could say nothing 
but that his grandfather had been called 
Walter. and his own father had often told him 
there was just a remote chance he might come 
in for an English estate; but Mr. Griffiths 
was called in to the consultation, and he had 
in his possession all the proofs necessary to 
identify Paul as the great-grandson of that 
Alexander who sailed for Australia so many 
years before. 

So Sir John's one trouble was removed. He 
had found his heir; and, moreover, the heir | 
was just sach a young man as he would have 
chosen, and his wife was worthy one day to | 
bear her aunt's title. 

Bat as soon as ever the question of Paul's 
descent was settled another arose. Should 
Mrs. Beresford be presented at Court that 
season? Ivy herself refased; it was now 
Jane, and she preferred to wait till next year, | 
which would enable them to gratify Mona 
Beresford’s desire, and pay her a brief visit 
before she went to her last home. 

Ivy intended to stay at most a month, but 
when they reached Sydney, in August, there 
were certain family reasons which induced 
them to prolong their stay. They made Aunt 
Mona’s house their home, and there, aboat 
Christmas time, the dear old lady had the 
| gs of welcoming another Walter Beres- 
ord, Ivy’s firstborn child. 2 

Ivy said good-bye to the déar old lady and 
kindly Giles Brandon, and returned to England 
in time for Ivy to be presented at the second 
drawing-room of the season; buf though each 
spring Mr. and Mrs. Beresford spend two or 
three months in London, they are by no 
means fushion’s votaries. They much prefer 
a quiet homelike life at their own beautiful 
seat, Carew, or at Meadow View, which Sir 
John has made over to them. 

And perhaps at Meadow View they are 
happiest of all. It was here where they first 
moet, and after five years of married life these 
tivo are lovers yet. 

“A perfect marriage!" says Molly Ward 
approvingly to her husband; and then, with 
a fond smile, “ but not so perfect as ours.” 

That Ivy would certainly deny. She and 
Mra. Ward are great friends, and Tibbettie 
has accompanied her nurselings so often to 
Mrs. Beresford's that Ivy'’schildren have grown 
to look on her almost as a property of their 
owa. 

Ivy's children? Yes, it is necessary to use 
the plural number now, for there are four 
small toddlers in the Meadow View gardens. 
Walter, the eldest, Sir John's darling. and the 
future baronet; Mona, a dark-eyed child, 
whose beauty somehow recalls that of her 
Australian godmother, whose heiress she will 
surcly be; an innate coquette even at three 
years old, and able to turn a certain tall 
athletic young clergyman, whose name is 
Thorne, as people phrase it, ‘‘ round his little 
finger.” Ronald is Mr. Ainslie’s curate now, 
and so the small Mona often sees her slave. 
As for the two youngest children they are 
mere babies—Paul, who will some day be 
master of Carew, and a mite of a creature in 
long clothes, who was called Helen at the 
special request of Mr. Ainslie. 

Thus the dark clouds have rolled away 
from our heroine's path, though Panl still 
shudders when he recalls the time of Ivy’s 
Peril; for however many years pass over 
their heads, even when they have grown old 
—. his wife will ever be Beresford’s 

ove. 





[THE END.] 


A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE same moment that St. Croix became 
aware of Irene's identity, he became aware of 
another fact, namely, that the skiff in which 
she was sitting was half fall of water, and 


| that she was making frantic, but futile efforts 


to get t> shore. 

He knew that the water was very deep just 
there, and that even for a powerful swimmer 
it would be dangerous, because of the weeds 


| thickly tangled together under its surface. 


Still there seemed no alternative save for him 
torisk it, for if left to herself the girl must 
surely sink. 

One. glance into her widely-opened, terrified 
eyes assured him that she was aware of her 
peril, but even in that moment it was clear 
she recognised him, for a radiant look of glad- 
ness overspread her face; and, dropping the 
oar she had until now retained, she stretched 
forth her arms with a gesture of involuntary 
appeal that was irresistibly touching. 

**T will help you !”’ the young man shouted, 
hastily divesting himself of coat and waist- 
coat. ‘Only keep quiet, and don’t lose your 
self-possession, and you will be all right.” 

She made a quick movement of assent to 
show that she understood him, but she could 
not help her face showing some amount of 
terror, for the water was rising higher— 
higher, and she herself was perfectly help- 
ess. 

A minute later, and St. Croix had planged 
in ; he swam a few strokes easily and swiftly, 
bat then began to struggle in the water, for 
the weeds with which it was choked, had got 
entangled round his legs, and hindered his 
further progress. 

‘* What is it—what is the matter?” cried 
the girl, watching him, and clasping her two 
white hands together in an agony of terror. 
‘* Have you got the cramp? ” 

“No; nos quite so bad as that,” he 


managed to shout back, trying with all his, 


strength to shake himself free, and feeling his 
very heart stand still with terror as he thought 
of the consequences if he failed to do so. 
Death both for him and for her! 
Never, though he lived to be a hundred 


years old, would he forget the horror and} 


agony of those few moments! His veins stood 
out on his temples hke knotted cords, his 
breath came in quick, sharp gasps, and those 
long, slimy, terrible weeds clung close to his 


| limbs like horrible, writhing snakes. 


At last, with a supreme effort, he was free; 


| but Irene, who had guessed the truth of what 


had happened, waved him frantically back. 

**Don't come any nearer!” she cried out. 
‘* The weeds are thicker here than they are in 
the middle. Go back to shore, and try and get 
help from there.” 

He took no heed of her words. What avail 
to go back when in a few minutes she would 
be beyond the reach of help even if—as was 
very unlikely—he had been able to obtain it! 

Bat he was more carefal on this second 
venture, and a few more strokes brought him 
to her side. 

‘* Let me catch hold of your arm,’’ he said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ and for Heaven’s sake do not make 
any struggle, or you will drown us both. Be 
perfectly quiet, and I can save you.” 

She said not a word, but yielded herself to 
him with a perfect childlike confidence, 
closing her eyes as St. Croix caught her 
firmly by the arm. 

He had rapidly measured the distance with 
his eye, and it seemed to him that the island 
on which the Dower House was built was 
rather nearer than the opposite bank, and, 
ca the weeds seemed to be a little less 

ense, 

His idea proved correct, and he reached the 
shore with a comparatively small amount of 
difficulty, 


“There!” he exclaimed, as he set her 





— 


gently on her feet, and then retreated a few 
steps. ‘It wasa touch-and-.go business, but, 
thank Heaven. it has ended well |” 

** And for the second time you have come to 
my rescue!” she said, catching his hand, and 
holding it between both her own, while her 
lovely, lustrous eyes. suffased with tears, were 
raised in gratitude to his. ‘Oh! how canI 
ever thank you sufficiently!” 

** By telling me what orings you here,”’ he 
rejoined, quickly. 

The words seemed to embarrass her, for her 
eyes fell, and a distressed sort of frown pack. 
ered her white brow. 

“Tf I have asked a rude question, pray 
punish me by refasing to answer it,” added 
the young nobleman, gently. 

“Rade! Oh, no! I am staying there,” 
indicating the Dower House with her finger. 

‘* Altogether, do you mean?” 

* Yes.” 

‘With Mrs. Sumner?” 

“Yes, with Mrs. Sumner.” 

** But she is no relation of yours, surely?” 

‘No, I think not, but I am not quite sure. 
She says she is.” 

** And how long have you been here?” 

** Ah! some weeks. I came the day after I 
saw you in London.” 

St. Croix made no effort to conceal his sur- 
prise. The mystery was deeper than ever, 
and somehow, it seemed like taking advantage 
of her innocence to ply her with questions, 

“TI want you to promise me one thing,” she 
said, after a moment’s pause, and as she 
spoke the look of distress deepened in her 
eyes. “It is that you will not mention to 
anyone that you have met me,” 

“Certainly I will not, if such is your 
wish.” 

** I will tell you why. I have been ordered 
never to leave this island, and so you see I 
have been guilty of an act of wilful disobedi- 
ence this morning.” 

She spoke quite simply, and evidently in all 
sincerity. It was clear she was still deeply 
impressed with the ideas ef obedience that 
had been instilled into her at school, although 
for once she had violated them. 

** But do you mean to tell me you are kept 
a prisoner?’ demanded St. Croix, much 
amazed at this revelation. 

“No, not quite that. Of course I do not see 
anybody, and may not go ont, but I am 
allowed to roam about the house as much as 
I like.” 

‘Where were you] yesterday?” he asked 
abruptly. 

She looked surprised at the question. 

“In my sitting-room.”’ 

“Do you mean the room in the Tower?” 

‘*Yes—but how do jyou know it is in the 
Tower?” 

‘* Never mind that just now. The point is, 
I happened to be in that room yesterday after- 
noon, and I did not see you there,”’ 

‘Oh! but I must have been there. Let me 
see ’—she put her finger to her lips in an at- 
titude of meditation ; ‘‘ what did I do yester- 
day? Oh! 1 know, for it was something very 
unusual! I fell asleep in the afternoon, and 
did not awake till dusk. I was so astonished, 
because it is a thing I have never done in my 
life before.’’ 

St. Croix was astonished too, but he did not 
give vent to his surprise, for it struck him 
that he was doing rather a foolish thing in 
keeping her here in her wet clothes. 

‘*T must leave you now,” he said, “to go 
and change your dress; but first of all—tell 
me your name.” 

“Trene Daval.” 

“Ah! then my shot was a true one after 
all!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T cannot tell you at this moment, for the 
history would take some time, but I must see 
you again. Cannot you manage to meet me 
after dinner this evening?” = 

She shook her head in a very positive 
negation. 





“T cannot leave the house in the evening.” 
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«To-morrow morning, then, early ?” 

“J might perhaps, bat——” 

“ But what?” 

‘ Qugkt I to meet you?” whispered Irene, 
her fair face glowing with blushes. ‘‘ Should I 
be doing right?” 

“ Qaite right, under the circumstances, I 
have promised to help youand be your friend, 
and I must keep my word; I will come here 
about five o’clock to-morrow morning, and 
wait by this tree until you arrive. Now 
hasten indoors, and change your things, and 
no one need know of what has happened. 
Good-bye.” 

He raised the pretty white hand to his lips, 
and then she turned round, and ran hastily 
towards the house, or at least as hastily as her 
dripping garments would permit. 

After she had gone it suddenly struck St. 
Croix, that as it was impossible to use the boat, 
he was left without any means of getting 
across to the mainland ! 

The situation was not quite as bad as it 
would have been if he had had dry clothes 
on as @ plunge more or less did not much 
signify. Buthe had a very decided aversion 
to risking those water. plants again, so he crept 
cautiously round until he came toa part of the 
mere that was pretty free from them, and here 
he dived in, and swam across, casting one 
glance up at the room in the Tower, 
before he finally tarned off in the direction of 
Woodleigh Court. 

It did not occur to him to question himself 
whether he had acted wisely in asking Irene 
to meet him. The fact that she was in a 
meaeture friendless seemed excuse enough for 
his taking an interest in her. 

“I wish Ermentrude were a different cort of 
woman, 80 that I might make of her a friend 
for Irene,” he murmured. ‘ But that is im. 
possible, for if I were even to mention her, 
she would probably be jealous; and to speak 
to Mrs. Seymour about her is ont of the 
question. Well, I shall hear what she has to 
say to-morrow, and then I can ride over to 
Wyndham Abbey, and tell Miss Wyndham I 
have redeemed my promise.” 

Tt was not yet six o’clock, and so, by dint of 
keeping to the | rare me St. Croix felt 
pretty sure of eluding observation, and enter- 
ing the Court unseen, Just, however, as he 
neared the houee, he heard a rustling in the 
bushes close at hand, and stood still—part] 
with the view of seeing who was there, an 
partly forthe purpose of keeping himself con- 
cealed, 

The figure of a woman, wrapped in a large 
grey shawl, stole quietly along between 
the trees, but with a swift, free footstep as 
if she were well acquainted with her ground. 

Aswoollen “cloud” was thrown over her 
head, and so held round her throat as to 
partially conceal her face ; nevertheless, as she 
came nearer, St. Croix, recognized her, and in 
his surprise uttered her name, 

“ Ermentrude ! ” 

She came to a full stop, and her face grew 
very pale. To St Croix her expression looked 
something like fear. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and you may well be surprised at the 
plight I am in. The fact is I have had a 
ducking, bat I would rather you did not 
mention it at the Court, as Sir Travice would 
be sure not to let me off without a considerable 
amount of chaff.” 

“ But where have you been?” 

“To the mere.” 

“And you have only just come from 
there?” 

“ Only just.” 

‘IT suppose,” she hesitated slightly, as if 
not quite sure of the wisdom of her question, 
“ I suppose you have not met anyone?” 

“No one except yourself. You see, I have 
kept clear of the paths where workmen would 
be likely to come.” 

“Yes, of course,” she answered, absently. 

“ But Iam surprised to meet you!” he added, 
not unmindful of her embarrassment. ‘I 





was not aware you were given to early 
rising!” 

“Nor am I, as a rule. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when I can’t sleep I come out for a 
walk.” 
ae os that has brought you here this morn- 
me Yes.” 

** How did you leave the Court?” he asked. 

A deep red flushed her cheeks, and she 
looked at him with quick suspicion. 

‘I mean,” he went on, “that if yon wanted 
to avoid being seen you would hardly come 
out of the principal entrance !”’ 

‘*No. I left bya side door, and I shall 
return the same way. I think, if you don’t 
mind, I will hurry on, for it would look rather 
strange if we were to enter together.” 

She passed by, while St. Croix stood still, 
thinking that the morning bad been full of 
surprises. Yet another one awaited him, for 
a minute or two later someone blundered up 
against him, nearly upsetting him by the force 
of the collision. 

“ Hulloa!” he exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘ Why 
— deuce don’t you look where you are going 

‘*I beg pardon, my lord ; I did not know it 
was you,” said Mr. Wise, humbly, for it was 
none other than the detective, who looked 
rather sheepish, as he made the apology. 

‘And what may bring you out so early in 
the morning?” asked the young nobleman. 

‘The same motive as brought your lord- 
ship out,”’ answered the detective, slyly— 
* business |” 


CHAPTER XI, 


Tue rendezvous mentioned by Roy Fraser 
was the tree in the wood, upon which he had 
carved Marjorie’s name, and punctually to 
the moment he was there. 

Of course he was first—he had expected to 
be—but he was filled with nervous impatience 
lest anything should have prevented his lady- 
love from coming, and every minute that 
passed without her seemed spun out into an 
hour’s duration. 

At last there came the sound of a light 
footstep ; and a slim, lithe figure, clothed in 
white, soe, in sight. 

“My darling!” Roy cried, as he folded her 
to his breast, and rained down kisses on her 
fair face. ‘I was growing so anxious because 
you did not come.” 

“ Anxious—why ?”’ 

“T was afraid something had happened.” 

* But what could happen?” said Marjorie, 
with a shy little laugh, as she drew herself 
away, and looked at him with a delicious sense 
of ownership, and pride in his vigorous 
strength, and bright, intelligent face. 

‘*Oh! lots of things.” 

‘“* But you couldn't specify one.” 

“Yes, I could. Suppose, for example, some 
man had been dining with you, and making 
love—or trying to make love—to you ?” 

“ That is rather a far-fetched supposition,” 
said Marjorie, gravely, “Still as it happens, 
it hits the truth in cne particular. A man has 
been dining with us, but he did not make love 
to me; at least,” added the girl, with an 
increase of colour, as the remembrance of 
sundry flattering speeches uttered by Geoffrey 
came to her mind, “if he did, I was not 
aware of it,”’ 

“Who is he?” asked Roy, jealously; and 
then Marjorie in answering the question, told 
him of all that had happened since she had 
seen him last, and full particulars of Geoffrey’s 
claim. 

“So you see,” she added, in conclusion, and 
with a mischievous smile; ‘ your modesty in 
wooing me was misplaced, for instead of the 
heiress you fancied I should be I am an abso- 
lutely penniless young woman, or rather I 
shall be if this man wills it.” 

‘I could almost say I am glad!” exclaimed 
Roy ; “for now there seems more chance of 





our being married than there ever wes 
before.” 

‘But to think of the Abbey going from us; 
our beautiful home, where I wa; born; and 
which I have always loved so dearly!” said 
the girl, with a half sob. 

‘*T was looking at it from a selfish point of 
view, dear—forgive me! I can sympathise 
with you and your father in your loss; but 
surely I may be pardoned if my first thought 
was of our love. Now tell me something of 
this man. Is he young?” 

* Not old—not even middle-aged.” 

‘*‘ Handsome?" 

‘* Well, some people might think co.” 

“But you?” said Roy, with some anxiety. 

‘Personally, I don't admire him, but 
then,’’ she added, with demure mischief, ‘ I 
never had good taste with regard to men’s 
looks!" 

“A sly hit at me,” laughed Roy, reassured 
by her manner that he had no canre for 
jealovsy. ‘Still, I can’t say I like the idea 
of his being at the Abbey. What did he come 
for?” 

“ That I can’t make out, I’m sure he had 
no good motive, though.” 

Roy was silent for some minutes. His ex- 
perience of the Squire had been sufficient to 
assure him that the old gentleman, thong 
shrewd in a certain way, was not likely to be 
in any degreea match for an unpriucipled man, 
willing and ready to take advantage of ti: 
weakness ; and the idea of leaving Marjorie at 
his mercy seemed to him something like de. 
sertion. 

‘* Look here, Marjorie!” he said, suddenly, 
‘*T bave come to the conclusion that as things 
are at present I had better not go away to the 
Continent.” 

“‘ Bus you have made every arrangement!” 

“IT know. Still, that is a very emall mat- 
ter.” 

** And you will spoil your chances of promo- 
tion.”’ 

** Not spoil them, only retard them.” 

“But, Roy, I see no necessity for it, I 
shall be all right.” 

“Certainly you will, if I remainin England 
to look after you.” 

“Whether you do or not, what harm can 
possibly come to me?”’ 

‘‘Ah! there you ask me a question I cannot 
answer, but I don’t like this man being down 
here; he means mischief. Shall I go to the 
Squire at once, and ask him to consent to our 
engagement, and then I shall have a right to 
interfere?’’ 

“No! oh, no! He has had so much worry 
lately that the idea of my marrying would 
be doubly distasteful to him.” 

‘It would be more distasteful to him if he 
knew you were engaged secretly,’’ observed 
Roy, grimly. 

“ButI am not! I told you pcesitively I 
did not hold myself engaged to you.” 

‘Now, Marjorie, it is useless for you to 
speak like that. You have confessed you love 
me, and I am resolved to come to & proper 
understanding with your father. It rests 
with you to say when it shall be.” 

Roy's tone was very determined, not to say 
masterful ; but it cannot be said that Marjorie 
was displeased at it. She rather liked being 
taken in band in this authoritative fashion, 
and perhaps her respect for her lover in- 
creased, 

“What do you say?” he added, after a 
pause of a few seconds. 

“ Wait until my birthday. It is only a month 
hence, and on that day papa will bein a mood 
to grant me whatever I ask. It is the anni- 
versary of my mother's death, and the re- 
membrance always softens him.”’ 

“Very well. Now——” 

What Roy intended saying is never des- 
tined to be known, for at that juncture he 
was interrupted by no less a person than Mr. 
Geoffrey Wyndham, who. attired in evening 
dress, and with a cigar between his lips (Roy 
noticed that it had gone out) sauntered quietly 
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along, raising his hat with a leok of surprise 
as he saw Marjorie. 

“I beg your pardon—I fear I interrupt.” he 
said, with a smile, for whose insolence Fraser 
could willingly have knocked him down. 

Roy at once came to the conclusion that he 
had followed Marjorie, and overheard their 
previoue conversation. 

‘I came out for a walk,’ murmured the 
girl, confusedly, ‘‘and——” 

‘‘ Happened to meet this gentleman ? I see, 
Introdace me, will you, please.” 

Marjorie somehow got through the presen- 
tation, and the two men bowed to each other, 
exchanging at the same time looks that most 
a3zsuredly meant mischief. 

“Mr. Roy Fraser!” observed Geoffrey, re- 
peating the name, as if to fix it on his memory. 
“Tam very pleased to meet you. Are you 
coming back to the Abbey with Miss Wynd- 
ham?” 

“No,” shortly. 

“*But I am going back,” put in the girl, 
quickly. 

“Ten I may have the pleasure of escort: 
ing you, may I not?’’ 

Roy ground his teeth savagely, but what 
could hesay? He was forced to wish Mar- 
jorie a conventional good-bye, and see her go 
off by the side of Geoffrey Wyndham. 

“That man is a villain if I ever saw one,’’ 
he muttered. “Iam glad I had determined 
not §o go away, for I might as well entrust a 
dovg to the tender mercies of a serpent as 
¥ rjorie to him.” 

He had to hurry to the station in order to 
catch the evening mail back to town, and, as 
may readily be imagined, he had not a very 
pleasant journey. 

When he reached Paddington a somewhat 
strange incident befel him. A lady, who did 
not seem to know her way about the station, 
came up to him, demanding, in a foreigner's 
strongly accented English, where the train 
for Wyndhamstowe started from. 

“‘T don’t think there is. another train for 
Wyndhamstowe to-night,” he answered. 

Oh. but there must be! The porter told 
23 Tt went from there,” pointing to wherethe 
train in which Fraser had been a passenger 
had just come in, “and when I went to look, 
the train was empty.” 

++ Ah, you made a mistake in what he said, 
probably ; but if you will wait here I will.go 
and make inguiries for you.” 

‘* Thank you, you are very kind!” she re- 
turned, as if rather surprised at this courtesy 
on the part of a stranger. 

When he came back, it was to tell her that 
the last train had gone an hour ago. 

‘* Ah, well!” she observed, philosophically. 
‘‘ What can't be cured must be endured, as 
you. English have the habit of saying. My 
business will keep, it is true, but my money is 
scarce, and for that reason I did not wish to 
stay in London the night. Can you recom- 
mend me a good, cheap hotel in this neigh- 
bourhood ? ” 

He said he thought he conld, and then 
offered to show her the way to it—an offer she 
at once accepted. 

She was a tall, finely-made woman, young 
still, and as itseemed handsome, but she wore 
a thick veil which prevented her features from 
being distinctly visible. 

**T came up from Wyndhamstowe to-night,” 
observed Roy, by way of making conversation. 

“Ah; then you know the place! Perhaps 
you are a native?” 

“Oh, no; I have only been there on a 
visit.” 

‘There is a house called Wyndham Abbey 
just out of the village, isn’t there?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Do you know the Wyndhams ?” 

“Very well by name,” he rejoined, 
cautiously, and wondering who his questioner 
could be. 

“Then you can tell me comething about 
them, perhaps.” 

“T am afraid I cannot do that. 


: Were you 
going to the Abbey ?” 











“Twas, and I was not. That sounds strange, 
doesn’t it? Still is is true, I want to know 
all about these Wyndhams, and'‘if' you could 
have told me I should have been obliged. I 
only arrived in Liverpool a few days ago, and 
it is my first visit to England, so I can’t find 
my way about very well.” 

When they arrived at the hotel Fraser 
bade her good-bye, and some impulse made 
him offer his card. 

“That is my name and address,” he-said, 
‘‘and if’ I can do anything for you, pray 
command me.” 

She took it, and thanked him effusiyely, 
but perhaps her thanks would not have been 
quite so loud if she could have guessed the 
motive that induced the action. Anything 
that had to do with Marjorie was of vital im- 
portance to Fraser, and she was one of those 
Wyndhaws that this foreign lady had declared 
she wanted to see. 

Meanwhile, Marjorie and Geoffrey had 
walked quietly honrewards, not talking very 
much, for the girl was in no mood for con- 
versution, and answered her companion’s re- 
marks in monosyliables. 

When they were close to the Abbey he came 
to a pause 

“Miss Marjorie, I fancy you would prefer 
my not mentioning my meeting with Mr. 
Fraser to your father. Am I right?” 

The girl did not reply, but her fingers 
twisted themselves nervously in and out. of 
each other, and she kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

**T shall not speak of it,” went on Geoffrey. 
*“*T wish,” he added, in an earnest voice, 
“you would treat me as your friend, and be 
sure of the sincere interest I take in your wel- 
fare. I am quite aware that my position here 
is not one calculated to secure to me your 
friendship, but indeed.I have none other than 
the kindliest feeling towards. both you and 
your father. I think he is convinced of this, 
but I am afraid you are not.” 

She raised her eyes, and looked him fully in 
the face. He moet her gaze unflinchingly, 

‘Perhaps T have misjadged you,” she said 
slowly, ‘and if I have I am sorry, but Ihave 
known you too short a time to promise you 
my friendship. In a, few weeks, perhaps, I 
shall be able to give it you,” 

She went on into the house, and after she 
had gone his expression changed. 

“Not your friendship, but your love is what 
you shall give me!’ he muttered, gazing after, 
her retreating figure. “You are not, clever 
enough to baffle me, Miss. Marjorie, for what I 
a get by fair means, I shall obtain by 
foul!” 





CHAPTER XII. 


On thinking over Irene’s account of what 
had transpired the preceding afternoon, St. 
Croix came to the conclusion that she had 
been purposely kept ont of his way, by being 
put into the housekeeper’s own bedroom, and 
that her slumber was the effect of drugs which 
had been administered to her, in order to pre- 
vent any possibility of her presence becoming 
known. 

That the old witch-like kousekeeper was re- 
sponsible for this, he did not believe, for the 
plan seemed too subtle to have emanated from 
her brain, and failing her, there was only Mrs. 
Seymour to fall back npon. 

His suspicions of the latter increased, and 
the floating donbts that she had some secret 
to conceal, in which Irene was interested, be- 
came certainties, 

He watched her ke*nly when they met at 
breakfast, but her manner was perfectly com- 
posed, and it was difficult to believe that the 
handsome, aristocratic-looking woman seated 
at the head of the table, had even an anxiety 
to disturb her, much Jess a secret, which from 
the peins taken to shroud it, would appear to 
point to guilt as well as mystery, 

Nothing was said regarding the Dower 
House, but an animaicd conversation was 


ae 


kept up between Mrs. Seymour and Villari, 
the secretary, who always took meals with the 
family, and could, when he liked, prove a 
most amusing companion: . 
Ermentrude was unusually silent, and §t, 
Croix was aware that every now and then she 
stole anxious glances at him, as. if trying to 
learn whether his encounter with her in the 
early morning was still in his memory. 

As a matter of fact, he had almost forgotten 
it, for truth to tell, his mind was too much 
ye ag with Irene, to think of anything 

se. . 

* What are you going to do with yourselves 
today?” asked Mrs. Seymouz, turning from 
her daughter to the Viszount. 

The latter shook his head. ; é 

“Tam quite indifferent,” he said, with more 
truth than politeness. 

“T hope that is merely a figure of speech,” 
returned Mrs. Seymonr, smiling. ‘‘I was 
about suggesting that we should go to Black. 
minster, and see the cathedral. Sir Travice 
and I could drive, and‘ you and Ermentrude 
might go on horseback.” 

“IT cannot go to-day!" put in Ermentrude, 
hastily, as she pushed away her plate. 

“ Why not; may I ask?” 

** Because I have my Italian lesson with 
Mr. Villari at twelve o'clock.” 

“Ttcan be put off," said the secretary, in 
his fluent musical ‘tones. “I will give you the 
lesson to-morrow instead, if you like it-better, 
mademoizelle.”’ 

She flashed upon him an angry glance. 

*I do not like it better,” she answered. 
‘¢ Tho lessons have been continually put off of 
late, and I find I make no progress what- 
ever.” 

‘+ I think you are righbt,’’ observed St. Croix, 
eagerly embracing the opportanity of escap- 
ing & téte-d-téte ride with Ermentrade ; “ les- 
sons are not.of the least use unless they are 
given regularly.” . 

‘+ Still, Issee no reason why they should in- 

terfere with the plans of the whole. house,” 
said Mrs. Seymour, with a darkening brow. 
' My dear mother; you used: to: tell w very 
different story some two or three years.ago!”’ 
observed Ermentrude, laughing; bub this en- 
deayour to give a playfol turn to the conver- 
sation didnot meet. with, the success; it de- 
served, for, her mother rese from the table 
with an ominous tightening of the lips, which 
boded ill for the young ludy when they should 
be alone, 

However, she said no more, for it seemed 
clear Ermentrude. was to earry her point, 
and Mrs, Seymour had a.great deal'teo much 
tact to press to its end.a scene which threat- 
ened to terminate disagreeably. Nevertheless, 
when she went to her, room, it was clear ghe 
was considerably annoyed, if not agituted. 

‘“« Their engagement is note bit more as- 
sured than it- was six months ago!” she ex- 
claimed, half aloud, and with a sharp sigh of 
angry impatience. ‘Surely no woman. ever 
had so many troubles as I at this moment! ” 

She remained meditating for.a little while, 
then got up, and drew her desk towards her. 
The letter she wrote, though short, took some 
time to indite, and. when it was folded, and 
put-into an enyelope she addressed it to,— 
“The Earl of Dusmore—Grosyenor-square. 

Never had a,day seemed so long as did that 
one to Lord St. Croix. He spent the greater 

rt of it in the grounds, and eyery, time he 

eard the clock strike drew a sigh of relief to 
think that another hour had at Jengtb gone by. 

He carefully abstained from questioning 
himself as to the reason of his inrpatience; 
for the answer—even if it had . been easily 
forthcoming—would, not have been one he 
cared to confess eyen.to himself; and yet, 12 
epite of his trying to think of other things, 
the remembrance of the slight girlish form 
that had lain for a few seconds in his arms 
that morning, and the blue, flower-like eyes 
that,had gazed so innocently up inta his, came 
back with a vividness that made his heart 





beat as it had never beaten for Ermentrude, 
beantifal and edmired as she might be, 
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It happened that he came into the drawing- 
oom, ready dressed for dinner; rather earlier} 
¢han usual, and there he found Sir Travies, 
whom he had not seembefore-that. day. 

«You do not leok very well,” he 





they shook hands. “‘ Are you oe 
as thy og Health Amcadiehaiohy: tacinaliieston 


painfol anniversary. It:ie seventeen 
day since my wife died, and theold pain comes. 
ack a8 ae if it were “oa 
t. Croix looked sympathetié;. but: > NOs 
Ps He had heardihis father speak of: 
late Lady Leigh as having: been a 
lovely and charming womeax; bnt, 
he had probably seen-her- im: hise boyhood, 
retained no recollection: of! Ber; . 
‘ Have Iever showed: you: her portradti? ’’ 
pursued the Baronet, adter-e. few mingtes 
nse. 


pa Then, as Har thies mega.- 
tive, he added, “ Iwill do-se-semedagy when 


you come to my study, NAMB? A P1C- 

ture of. her.in oils. 

doubiy:sed,"" he-went.on, with». br 
the 
















r/most of the money 


immediately, and clasping her slim, white 
hands with a gesture peculiarly her 
own. “Have you really seen my dear Mar- 
2? Tell me, when—where—all about 


He amiled at hereagerness, but before com- 


fi 
__ “ee |" ho said). drawing: ont: his: watch. 


’ |ehiain, on whicluthe ornamentetillibung, ‘‘ I’ 


‘I cannot redeemit;’ shereturmed, with a» 
sorrowful droop ef ‘theamouth; ‘for [i spent: 
lent: mein getting 
down here, and I h none since.” 

St. Croix was silent. fér a littlewhile, and 
Irene remained withdreaany. eyes gaaing forth 
across the:still watess of the mere: : 


Part ofthe gloom ® hung, abort: 

the was di f 1 -merning: 

ye | light which; though } ‘to the: 

i motionless water, yet sent golden 

Ishould hawe had no voiee: iimthein disposal, | shadows trembling acros#it. The:trees,. too, 
whereas, now; I can leave thegreater bulk of | which fringed the 3 

them to Ermemtrude,’* shafts and arrows of su: 3. aad: om the 

o a pa e - blades of grass, and long, green ftondsof 


The next morning—happily for the rendez- 
yous—proved to be as fine as its predecessor, 
and to the surprise of St. Croix, on gaining 
the opposite side of the mere, he found Irene 
already awaiting him. 

Sbe was dressed in the simplest white cot- 
ton frock;. with @ band of black ribbon belting 
it in at the waist, and another ribbon of the; 
same colour confining the rippling masses of 
her yellow hair; but Aurora, newly risen from 
her rosy couch, could not have looked sweeter 
and fairer. ie wanes te 

“ Haye been here long’ » Croix 
asked, as I tock her hand. 

“ About a quarter-of-an-hour, I could not 
sleep,’ she added, in self-exculpation ; “and 
so I got up and came ont.” 

“Why could you not'sleep ?’"’ 

“Excitement, I suppose,’ she returned, 
simply. “You see; I have never in nry. life 
had an appointment with anyone before, 
and——” she paused, @little.wave of troubled 
unrest. sweeping over " 

“ And you think it is wrong?” 

“T should have thought it-wrong at the con- 
vent,” she answered, ingenuously; “but, 
somehow, things seem‘different now.” 

“They are different,” hei‘said, gravely, 


ferns, dewdrops still hung, glittering Jike finest: 


gems. 

“The lake has never:looked: so pretty!” 
exclaimed Irene, waking up out of her reverie, 
and halfstartling St;Croix, who had been lost 
in meditations, of which his companion was 
the subject. 

“ The place is dismal at the best of times,” 
he anewered. ‘‘ Have you not found it so?” 

“‘ Rather,” she confessed, but relucantly, as 
if even while speaking she chided hereelf for 
her candour. I should not mind so much if I 
were permitted’ to go ont in the day time, 
but I have to stay in my room, generally alone, 
and I do get miserablesometimes.” 

“‘Skall you be hore: long ?:’’ 

‘I: dow't know. It-depends entirely on Mrs. 
Henry.” 

‘“* Mrs. Henry! Who is'she ?” 

4 puzzled look, deepening intoa comic smile, 
came on the girks-fair face. 

“TI dont’ know! I call her avnt, and 
I suppose she is my aunt, but I:am not sure.”’ 

“ Does she live at the Dower. House?” 

‘* No but she cames. there sometimes.”’ 

Harold’s suspicions,at once flew to. Mrs. 
Seymour, who had probably assumed the name 
of Henry. 

“ Isshe a lady—tall, dark, and handsome?” 


“and although: I ‘have no right to foree your! he queried. 


confidence, I am nevertheless anxious to ask 
you a few questions. I hepe you will not 
pa I take too: much upon mysell in doing 
so!” ? 

“How could I!” she exclaimed, warmly. 
“Haye yor not rendered'me great services?” 

“ You overestimate them:’’ 

She shook her head; rather sadly. 

“No, I have had: plenty’of time to thiok of 
you, and the kind words spoke to me 
when I saw you firsti I’fels-then, as I feel 
now, that you were good’ and trae.” 

“Could anyone help being good and true on 


«Oh no!” Irene answered, very positively. 
‘“* She is cerbainly.vot.a lady; and,she is cer- 
tminly. not handsome. Ido not.think she could 
have been even in her; early. youth,,and she.is 
past-middle age. new. It, was she who once 
came.to the.convent,”’ 

‘+ And it, wes she of whom you werein search 
when I met,you in London ?.”’ 

She nodded agsentingly. 

“You knew, she: is the houzekeeper’s 
daughter?” said St. Croix, guessing that. the 
a she alluded to must-be Mrs. Seymour’s 
maid, 


your behalf, f wonder?”’ he murmured, almost} “ Yes.” 
—_— his breath. “So you havethought of} ‘Then how is it sho calls herself 
me?” ‘Henry?’” 
“ Often ‘and often.” ‘* Because she. has been married, I suppose. 
“ And you would haye sent to me if you) She wears a wedding-ring.” 
had been in trouble ?” “Then if you are her niece you are the 


“ Yes,” she said; unhesitatingly. ‘* You told? 
me to do so, and I should have taken you at’ 
your word. Besides; Ihave so few friendsi”’ 

‘You have one not very far away—one who 
a ous tome of yous Do-you know who 
itis?’ 

“Marjorie Wyndham!” she exclaimed, 








housekeeper’s grand-daughter? ”’ 

‘* Yes—at least she says so.’’ 

St. Croix looked’ at her for a moment, 
then burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

“Tibeg your pardon,” he said, seeing her 
look of astonishment, ‘*but really, the idea is 





too absurd. I have seen old Mrs, Sumner, you 

ww, and I certainly decline to believe that 
you and she have one drop of the same blood 
flowingin your veins.” 

‘We are not: much: alike, are we?” ques- 
tioned Irene, dimpling into a sudden smile. 
“And yet,” she added, growing serious, 
“relatives sometimesarevery dissimilar, ard 

bone: after all, I am: her-grand-daughter. 

‘Why should she say I am, ifT-am:not?” 
“Ah, that I do not knew,” é 
“Because, of course, lam: amexpense; more 


| ordeas;” she went. on, with: grave earnestness 


‘‘end\Mire:. Henry would certainly not have 
remaining at the conventiif she 
1 ~~ parca ae to: mechy: game: sert of 
| St Croix wasforved toaeknowledge the trath 
oti reasoning. 





> they died: when I 
My father wee French: 


“ Yes Ghe eaid:' 


: was a baby, 
named: Dnval, and my mother was her-own 
sisters. She told: me:thié. when she saw me 
at: theseomvent, andi was because of our 
relationship thati sought her ont when I 
came over to iy 
oe you tell:me why you left the-cen- 
| “Yes—why shemld I not? They -wanted 
sme to take the: veil; and I refased.. Some- 
times,” she added} with a curions sort of 
distress: in: ber vaiee,. “Iam afraid I was 
refuse; but: [i felt: I had nosweeation 


the | for: the: cloister, amdise: it: would have been 


impious on my) part:to: have become a nun. 
‘Tam afraid I ampvery wieked, for I love the 
world, and thegunshine, and the flowers, and 
I love everything that is brightand joyous.” 
“Wicked!” he repeated, with indignation. 


would force you against your inclinations— 
those who would rob you of all that is due to 
your youth and beauty, and immure 
your glad young life in a hideous solitude of 
stone walls!” 

*Do you think sol’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly, and drawing # long breath of relief. 
“Oh! I am so glad tovhear you speak thus, 
for the idea that I was wrong has haunted 
me perpetually, and sometimes I have been 
almost inclined.to give way, And yet,” she 
added, with a shudder, ‘Il am sure when it 
came tothe point’ I shoald rebel, and try to 
escape again, for I think death itself would 
be preferable to the convent.” 

‘Has Mrs. Honry tried to persuade you:to 
go back there, then ?” he asked, guidedto the 
conclusion by her manner. 

* Yes; more than once.’’ 

* And you have dectined ?” 

“Always. Still I am afraid+—” she 
stopped, and hid ber face inher hands, while 
a shudder stirred her delicate limbs. 

He laid his hand gently on ber shoulder. 

*¢Trene,” he said, earnestly—and it struck 
neither of them as ringers. when ymm call 
her, by her Christian nw ‘be. strong in 
your resolation, for, believe me, re would 
be tenfold more wickedness in yielding to the 
crnelty that tries to foree you into a prison 
than in resisting it to the very death.” 

“They sey it is for my good.” 

‘Then they say wrong. You are young— 

ou haive ali yourlife before you in which to 
happy, end to make others happy, and 
surely you owe something to yourself !”’ 

“Tt is not of myself, 1 am afraid,’’ she re- 
turned, ina very low voice. 

“Of whom, then?” 

* T have heard of force being used to make 
girls take: the veil,” she said, still speaking in 
&@ voice that rose little above a whisper, ‘‘ and 
when the vows are once uttered, escape is im- 
possible.’’ 

St. Croix started as if-struck by an electric 
shock. In this prosaic nineteenth century of 
ours we are aps to believe that all the abuses 
of old feudal days are over, and that free 
will'isa right of which no one camdeprive us. 








And yet, while Irene spoke, he felt that her 


‘Tt is not you who are wicked, bat thoze who | 
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(‘I SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT AN APPOINTMENT WROFG AT THE CONVENT,” IRENE SAID, ‘‘ BUT, SOMEHOW, THINGS SEEM DIFFERENT NOW.’ } 


fears were not born of nervous terrors and 
baseless apprehensions, but were really 
grounded on facts strong enough to give a 
semblance of probability to them. 

‘‘But something must be done to protect 


you!" he exclaimed, warmly. ‘ You must 
be taken away from these ple, to friends 
who will not allow you to coerced.” 


“ But where shall I find them ?” she said, 
with a mournful smile. “It is true there is 
Marjorie, and I have thought of seeking her 
out, for I know she lives somewhere in this 
county, though I cannot tell exactly where. 
You see, I have never been in England before 
—never been outside the convent walls until 
I left them, as I hoped, for ever, and so 
I feel myself utterly helpless and impotent.’’ 

It was hardly possible to realize her situa- 
tion, and the courage she had already evinced. 
For a girl brought up, from earliest infancy, 
in the strict seclusion of a foreign convent, 
ignorant of the world and its ways, and with 
only a few shillings in her pocket, to have 
crossed the channel, and found her way into 
a strange land, seemed little less than mar- 
vellous, when thought of calmly. Her ignor- 
ance of the dangers which surrounded her 
had proved her protection. 

St. Croix thought of Una setting out on 
her pilgrimage in search of her Red Cross 
knight, but Una had not been so utterly un- 
— as this fair, fragile girl, whom fate 

ad thrown so strangely across his path. 

“ Besides,” she went on, continuing her ar- 
gument, “even if I went to Marjorie, Mrs. 
Henry would soon discover me, and bring me 
back again; for she says that until I am 
twenty-one she will have entire control over 
me. And there is another reason, too, why I 
cannot leave the Dower House. I have given 
my promise not to do so.” 

“Still, if you were in any danger, you 
would be absolved from your promise.” 

“ Yes,” ahe said, thoughtfully, “I suppose 
so.’ After, with a brighter look, “I may be 





anticipating dangers that don’t exist, but the 
feeling of having someone to confide in is so 
delightfal that I can't help expressing my 
thoughts. Do you think me very silly?” 

She turned to him with a half-wistfully, 
appealing, half-smiling glance, that he found 
irresistibly fascinating. There was in her 
such a mixture of childishness and womanli- 
ness, Such an utter unconsciousness and sim- 
plicity, mingled with an occasional gravity 
much older than her years, that she made a 
study as complex as it was interesting. 


“IT do not think you silly at all; I think 
you all that is sweet and charming!” he told 
her, speaking on the impulse of the moment, 
and the fringe of darkness that made her 
white lids look so much the whiter drooped 
over the deep, blue eyes, while a blush stole 
aot her cheeks, extending even to the pure 

row. 

“TIT want to redeem my promise of bein 
your friend,” he went on, rather hastily, as i 
to cover an embarrassment which both ; 
‘‘and so you must manage to meet me some- 
times, and tell me how things are ge | 
at the Dower House; and, meanwhile, I wi 
think over what is best to be done, Don’t 
give way to melancholy feelings if you can 
help it, for no harm come to you if I 
can guard you from it!” 


A rash promise, whose fallibility time alone 
could prove. 
‘“* You are very good to me,” she murmured, 


gratefully, ‘‘and I feel secure now that I know 
you are so close at hand. But tell me,” she 
added, struck by a sudden thought, “is this 
place your home too?” 

“No; Iam on a visit to Sir Travice 
Leigh.” 

She repeated the name thoughtfully. 

“I fancy I must have seen it or heard it 
spoken before.” 

“ Tha’ is very likely, for this Mrs. Henry is 
an inmate of Sir Travice’s household, I 





have not seen her yet, but I shall make o 
point of doing so.” 

Just then the faint echo of the stable-clock 
at Woodleigh Court, striking the hour of seven, 
was borne upon the air, and they both started 
up simultaneously. 

‘* I must go back now,” said Irene, “ Mrs. 
Sumner gets up about seven, and if I stay out 
any longer she will miss ma.” ; 

+. Croix was forced to acknowledge that it 
would be wisdom to say good-bye, and yet 


“ Parting in such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good-bye till it be morrow.” 


He did not repeat these Jines to Irene, but 
they formed themselves in his mind, and after 
pressing her hand with a quick sigh, and mak- 
ing another appointment—which she shyly 

romised to keep—he turned away, and went 
to the Court. is 

If the reader thinks there was any impru- 
dence on his part, in thus persuading Irene to 
meet him in secret, it must be remembered 
that there was no other way by which he could 
keep himeelf informed of what transpired at 
the Dower ows, oat Se protect her from 
possible—na ngers. 

Deli stale it wae to him to hear her ex- 
press her confidence in his friendship, he 
would have done nothing that savoured of de- 
ceit, or even sey ay any different path had 
been open to him ; but the circumstances were 
80 peculiar, so unique indeed, that a new set 
of rules were required to meet them. 

It did not strike him that another kind of 
danger threatened both if this intercourse were 
continued ; for, although he had not yet made 
any definite —, to Bemanarads, Rng 

et looked u: as an eng man, 
and he was oo fer from being conceited that 
if the idea of Irene falling in love with him 
had once presented itself—which it did not— 
he would on dismissed it with a laugh of 


contempt. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


West Lanapon was on tiptoe with expecta- 
tion, A sense of mild excitement and plea- 
surable anticipation pervaded the usually quiet 
not to say drowsy village. This excitement 
culminated at Rose Cottage, the residence of 
Miss Deborah Robinson, a spinster lady of 
uncertain age. Cynthia Maybrooke, Miss 
Deborah's niece, was to be married to-mor- 
row ; and a marrige, or any other event worth 
noting was always welcome and gratefully 
received at sleepy, picturesque West Langdon. 

Tradespeople from the nearest town came 
and went, Rose Cottage being the centre to- 
wards which they one and all converged. 
Some of Oynthia’s girl-friends had dressed 
the interior of the grey old church with fra- 
grant spring flowers. 

«Presents still continued to arrive for the 
bride-elect, although her travelling trunks 
Were already packed. 

Miss Deborah, a thin, brisk, active lady, 
with her mob-cap all askew, was here, there, 
and everywhere at once; now in the kitchen, 
now in the tiny dining-room, where the wed- 
ding breakfast was being set out; scolding, 

ting, and setting everyone about her a 
wonderfal example of indomitable energy. 

The cause of all this unusual stir and com- 
motion had retired to the orchard at the back 
of the cottage with a book. She might have 
been merely a disinterested looker-on, she took 
80 small a share in the preparations for her 
approaching wedding. 

Yet as she sat there under the apple.trees 
With a rain of {we and-white blossoms falling 
every now and then upon her book and her 
dark hair, Cynthia was acutely conscious in 











("WRITE TO-DAY AND ASK THEM TO CoME!” SAID HAROLD.] 


her lazy, luxurious fashion, of the busy expect- 
ant bridal atmosphere that surrounded her. 

It gave her a pleasant sense of importance. 
It was nice to know that so many people were 
interested in her marriage; that so many 
wheels had been set in motion for her, while 
she merely looked on and expressed her satis- 
faction with everything. 

Barely nineteen, Cynthia Raybrooke was 
already a queenly, self-possessed woman. Her 
beauty was of the voluptuous Oriental type 
that so quickly attains its maturity. Stately, 
indolent, regal, nature had formed her to 
accept homage gracefully, to be toiled fer by 
others, who would deem it a privilege thus to 
be permitted to serve her. If she had any 
— vocation in life, Cynthia had not yet 

‘ound it. 


Tall, slender, and exquisitely proportioned, 


with large, languid, dark eyes full of s}umbrous 
fire, a pure olive complexion, and soft, straight 
blue-black hair coiled low down on a a 
graceful neck like the stem of some trop’ 
flower, Cynthia’s rare beauty dawned upon 
most people seeing it for the first time asa 
Tasers tuathed nes with type. 
emory farni m with no proto 

Dark, starry, radiant, it dazzled eo fas- 
cinated them, while the coldness of the girl’s 
manner rather added to the charm produced 
by her face than otherwise, since it supplied a 
powerful contrast. 

Cynthia had lived with her Aunt Deborah 
at West Langdon as long as she could remem- 
ber. Her father, an officer, had been killed in 
action during the Crimean War. All his 
money having been expended in the purchase 
of his commission, Cynthia would have been 
entirely dependent upon her aunt but for the 
Government pension she enjoyed as the 
daughter of an officer killed in action. This 
had supplied her with clothes and pocket- 
money, Aunt Deborah contributing the 
rest. 

With an innate craving for change and 
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—_ the dulness of West Langdon had 
chafed and irritated Cynthia’s impatient, 
rebellions spirit sorely, until Harold Fon- 
tagne, the promising young sculptor, whose 
statue of Haideé exhibited in the sculpture- 
room of the Royal Academy had recently 
attracted universal attention, came to stay 
with some friends in the neighbourhood. 

It was a case of love at first sight on both 
sides. Harold Fontagne proposed to the 
beautifal girl who had won his heart, and, to 
the annoyance of the unsuccessful lovers who 
had preceded him, Cynthia consented to be- 
come his wife. , t 

Without being rich Harold Fontagne was in 
& position to afford his bride every reasonable 
luxury and a nice name. He had ‘pleaded 
hard for a short engagement, that he might 
be able to take Cynthia abroad with him that 
summer for a long, delightful honeymoon. 
Aunt Deborah had given way, and thus far 
the course of true love had run as smoothly as 
the lovers could wish. 2 

Harold Fontagne and his best man, Bertie 
Randolph, were expected to arrive from town 
thatevening. In spite of her outward calm 
Cynthia was counting the hours yet to elapse 
ere her lover could be with her again. 

Her love for Harold Fontagne amounted to 
idolatry. It was sinfal, in so faras it blotted 
out Heaven from her sight, rendering her 
sublimely indifferent to everything save the 
fact of that love being returned. Once mar- 
ried to Harold what save death would have 
the power to mar her passionate, unrestrained 
happiness? And death was such a remote con- 
tingency—no need to think of that yet. 

Soasttvew her new life would begin in 
earnest. West Langdonand ennui, sypony- 
mous terms, would have been left behind for 
ever. To visit the distant lands which she 
had so often yearned to see, with the man she 
loved as her companion and cicerone, to feel 
herself for ever emancipated from dulnese 
and boredom, sailing down the broad sunlit 
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‘! , stream of life, what bliss could equal this, far 
nt less excel it ? 


Her dreamy reverie was brokenin upon by 
Aunt Deborah, ¢rmed witha pair of sciagors 
and several sheets of white paper. 

“Goodness gracious, child!” began that 


jady, sharply. ‘“‘Gan’t you find anything 


f better to do tham: ait hese.amd read when 
. we are all so busy indoors? I want. these 


frills cut togo remnd‘the-hams. Yor>can-do 


‘ chat, surely! Bringthempinside when they're 


ready, and: them camarrange the flowers 
in the-epergne. Mary j end’ 
of trouble with: the blanoman 
won't set well; the weather being 


they should falliadl 


‘ Cynthia laughed: 
the frills.in.her- 

did not share her: aunt's: amaziety about: 
a dringein ~ Buel: & 

an em 

Cynthity her 

the faotcthat: I 

to think. of 

at » weddin 

Sheentthe 


-aL- 
and Bertie: Randolph were to dine at:thecot:. 
tage. After dinner they wer: to adjourmto 
the “Spotted Magpie,” the 
West Langdon could boast of, where: sleeping 
accommodation had been seerredfor the two 
men. 

“ West Langdon was built on rising, wooded 
ground that sloped gently to the sea-shore. 
In the calm, tender evening light, the pictur- 
esque straggling village, iis detached houses 
surrounded by gardens and orchards, wore an 
aspect of brooding peace. No-sound brokethe 
dreamy stillness save the murmur of the 
waves far below. As Cynthia stood at: the 
gate, the cool, dewy, fragrant clusters of 
purple lilac, the laburnum’s golden chains 
brushed her fair face on either side, as the 
breeze swayed them, with mute, caressing 
geeture, 

“The spring of. the year, the spring of my 
life also,” murmured: the girl, gladly. ‘To. 
morrow, Only to-morrow, and, what a change! 
No more dnll days and discontent; they will 
vanish from sight with West,Langdon. As 
Harold's wife I shall know only. happiness. 
His love will render the fair srezes we, are)so 
soon to gaze upon. together deubly fair, He 
will shield me from all that is, bard. and 
anpleasant, my king among men! How 
brave, how noble and. gifted heis!.Any woman 
might be proud to,bear hisname. His talent 
must win lasting fame and fortune for him 
ere long, Harold will occeupy a prominent 
niche in the world’s great gallery, and I shall 
shareit with him. Why, we are rich already 
in the anticipation of such a golden fniure.” 

Gratitude was not Cynthia’s strong point. 
Otherwise, she might have. felt a little more 
regret at leaving West Langdon, where-her 
life-had been monotonous. She had at least 
met with plenty of unaffected kindness there. 

Glancing down the road again her eyes 
brightened, and a sudden finsh suffused the 
clear olive of her cheek. She had. caught 
sight of two men approaching the cobiage at a 
brisk pace, and she.drew. back hastily.to avoid 
being seen in turn. 

Cynthia was in the drawing-room with her 
aunt when Harold Fontagre and Bertie Ran- 
dolph were announced, After, the first greet- 
ings. had taken place, Bertie good.naturedly 
devoted, bimeelf to Aunt Deborah, leaving 
Harold and Cynthia free to escape: through 
the open French windows into the garden to 
enjoy a quiet, undisturbed contersation. 


hear: Haxalé'would be witb ae 





}Jess.and unforgiving tawards 
‘They - wobble abomt: #i)li Itm: in saeniee leattill ' tere 
ta\pieees- before tomo: i 


his dis 





of five-and-twenty. His features were, if any- 
thing, too regular; his fine grey eyes had a cold, 
steely expression when the love-light was not 
there, warming and softening them ; his thin 
well-cut lips were firm: tothe verge of obsti- 
nacy. The face was moreexpressive of reason 
and intellect than passion, or-any gentler feel. 







—— 


brown hair allowed to grow rather long, blug 
eyes, a complexion delice: te as a girl’s, wag 
mnaware of the dislike and jealousy enter. 
tained for him by Harold’syiancée. 

He admired Cynthia as a magnificent 
weman, and thought her werthy of his friend, 
for whom no woman could surely be too good, 
without, however, falling im love with her 





himself to he-e. firm friend, a taithful,. de-| 
vated lover-—those who: hadcontrived ‘to incur 

pleasure affirmed: him to be a good 
hater.also—upright, just; honourable, but piti- 





upon you. It-suiteyou: rfection! ” 

** Aunt Deborah mournsover it ceaselessly,” 
said the girl, with a laugh. “She thinks it 
heathenish and unorthodox in- the extreme. 
If she could have had her way I should have 
been christened Matilda Ann Raybrooke.” 

“What a blessed escape for you, child! 
Cynthia expresses your beauty so thoroughly. 
Itis of the night— dark, starry, passionate, in- 
tense, You areas lovely as: your namesake, 
and, fortunately for me, more: attainable. 
Example is: contagious. What do you-thiak, 
Cynthia? Bertie Randolph is about torget 
married?” 

** Indeed |.’ said: Cynthia, without: evinoing 
much interest, ‘‘ Who is she, Harold?” 

“ Kitty Wellden, the, danghter of anvartist 
long since dead. She isa nice little girl; and 
Bertie is awfully fond of her. Lam glid-for 
Me dear old fellow's sake thatshe has accepted 

m,”’ 

‘‘ And I, am, glad:ailse,; only fora different 
reason,” she replied, lightly. ‘+I may be 
foolish, Harold, bat Lam quite jealous of the 
close friendship existing between you and 
Bertie Randolph. I—I> want you all to my- 
self. I cannot allow Bertie’s claims or: any- 
one else’s. When he is married: you will see 
less of him; he will, monopolize less of| your 
affection.” . 

‘This jealousy is unworthy: of you, Cyn: 
thia,’’ said Harold Fontagne, gravely. * Bertie 
Randolph, in spite of. his marriage, will 
always remain what he is now, my dearest 
friend. Years ago, when we. were: in» Rome, 
popils of the sume great Italian sculptor, 
Bertie nursed {me through a long, dangerous 
attack of malaria, interrupting his stadies for 
ray sake without'a® murmur. Since then we 
have been close friends, and:‘he has: giveni me 
many proofs of his candid, unselfish nature, 
his. willingness. to study my interests even 
before, hisown. You musttry to like Bertie 

for my sake, Cynthia, or I shall. think you 
deem wy heart too narrow to comtain friend- 
ship-as well as love.” 

Anns ’s voice, informing them that 
dipner would be ready im ten: minutes, put: a 
stop to. further conversation. i 

Cynthia went indeoray not inclined te regard 


Bertie Randolph more: favourably: by reason 
of the gentle reproof:he:hadibeen the uncon- 





Harold Fontagae was « tall, well-made man } 


ecious means of drawing down upon her. 
Bertie, a slim young fellow, with: wavy 














Y and: wrong; 


- That.soperb Oriental bea: 
no in Bertie Nar 


i cleamand bright; 
weathian, _ like. everything: elae,. had fa. 
| Asif ina: from: whith she would 


of West Langdon, 
lest: sewite-acliving, breathing poem, 
fteshiness-and beauty of theepring. 


CHAPTER If. 


Cxsrnta’s honeymoon inne: wise fell short 
of:her-expectagions. ‘Locking back upon it 


sand your 
eenfidence in me. ia! fterwards, whien there had:been time for it 
gratefal toy to “orbdtenthe perfect star,” she saw not 
for having. eueba name | when she moved therein; the young wife re- 


cognised it-aa. the Happiest period of her ex. 
istence. Nothing that preceded it, or was des- 
tined to follow it, equalled that honeymoon 
tour in perfect unalloyed happiness, fresh de- 
lightful experiences, and satisfied unquestion- 
ing love. 

Life opened suddenly out before. her, rich, 
full, glorious, teeming with possibilities of 
future bliss. Harold was a devoted, loverlike 


; husband, proud of his beautiful wife and the 


universal admiration she excited. And there 

was no lurking serpent of jealousy to creepin 

and mar the loveliness of their paradise. 
They went out a great deal, ‘and Cynthia's 





beauty caused men to hover constantly round 
her, like moths anxious-to-be singed. Yet, 


valthough her-manner had gained in warmth 
\and geniality since her’ marriage, rendering 
| her far:more attractive, she mever gave any 


of her would: be admirers the least encourage- 
ment: to overstep conventional limits when 
talking with her. ~ 

@ynthia had a wholesome herror of flirting 
wives, while her intense, idolatrous love for 
Harold and his devotion to her prevented her 
from having a thought to bestow upon any 
other man, thus shielding her from all temp- 
tation in that-direction. 

Perhaps, ere they returned fo Eagiand, each 
had gained a deeper insight into the other's 
character. 

Harold Fontagne know thet the voluptuous, 
indolent, luxurious element in Cynthia's 
nature frequently showed itself upon the sur- 
face, that her pride and ambition kept equa 

with her love, while Oynthia. had dis- 
covered that, in spite of hie tender, loverlike 
penance husband could be very firm when 
he 

Heyond acertain point even she conld not 
infiuenee him or change his decision. He hed 
a, will of iron. 

Nevertheless, these slight disonchantments 
in no wise served to lessen their mutual love. 
Perhaps it would be impossible to live through 
the honeymoon without them. ; 

The newly-married: couple took: possessi02 
of the pretty villa at Richmond that had been 
furnished and prepared for them during thelr 
absence, Harold going baek to his: work full 
of fresh energy, his-creative brain bent upo? 

achieving yes nobler triumphs. 

Beneath his band the marble seemed to be- 
come instinct with life, Heepent many houré 
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each day in the studio, which had been built 
on to the villa. 

Cynthia saw comparatively but little of her 
hasband. Hisart absorbed him to an extent 
that indaced her to: regard it in the light of a 
formidable rival. 

ghe would have preferred living in London 
and going more-into society. The craving for 
admiration, the desire to queen it over other 
women, was strong 0 her. ’ 

Much as she her husband the desire 
for constant change and excitement that had 
been so strong upon her at West Langdon still 

emained. 

Tethe brilliant honeymoon had’ satisfied this 
craving for awhile, and set it at rest. 

The subsequent quiet life at Richmond 
prought it back with renewed force. Why, it 
was only one degree better than West Lang- 
don ! p 
Cynthia became an ardent stadent of the 
society journ As she read of the social 
triumphs achieved by this and that well-known 
peauty her impatient longing to emulate if not 
to excel these queens of society in their 
frequent conquests, their dazzling reign, be- 
came almost unbearable. 

“] could meet them upon equal ground as 
far a8 looks got” she exclaimed to herself 
once, throwing the paper that contained an 
account of ‘the bea Mre. Fitz-Falke’s 
presentation at Court from her with an irrit- 


able gesture. ‘Few women could outshine 
mein my own peculiar style. Ob! it is hard 
to be shutout what I most desire! Once 


fairly laanched in society, victory would follow 
as a matter cf course. I should not rest 
until I had gained the topmost rang of’ the 
ladder. As the wife of a successftl' man, 
this chance,’ this opening, which is-all I re- 
quire, would be mine. But success is so slow 


in coming. “Even Harold; clever as he is, 


cannot command it at once.” 

Cynthia was not altogether unreasonable. 
She accepted’ ‘the unpleasant’ fact that 
until her husband had' suceeeded in: establish- 


ing his suceess upen a firm basis he must 


needs devote himself assidnously to his art, 
aud give but little time to society. None the 
less it annoyed her to thinks it must bé so 
when she would fain have had it otherwise. 

Although Haidée had been sold fora consider- 
sum and won praise for the young sculptor, 
commissions did net pour in upon him as fast 
ashe had expected, He. was still glad'to fill 
up his time by working for the dealers. 

The beautifal’ lifelike marble forms that 
surrounded his stadio-were slow to disappear. 
Cynthia sometimes regarded them half 
reproachfally. a she stood amidst the grand, 
impressive creations of the sculptor’s brain. 

They ought*to bring him both fame and 
fortune, yet ‘there they stood—sublimely 
lovely, and alas! unsold. 

“Cynthia, you’are not looking well; you 


spend too much_ time alone,” said Harold’ 


Fontagne, ‘regarding his young wife's’ pale 
lade with ‘some ety, when she came to 
pay him a visit in the studio one morning, 
“You want more change and society. What 
do you say, darling? Shall we invite Bertie 
Rendolph and his wifeto spenda week with 
us? They will’ be pleased to‘come, and you 
can make Kitty’s acquaintance. You have 
hardly seen anything of her-yet.” 

“Just as you like, dear!” replied Oynthia, 
languidly, turning to inspect a “Nymph 
Bathing,” her-husband's latest production. 
‘As you say, Phave seen very little of Mrs. 
Hadolph, and it is dall to be quite se much 

“Write to-day and‘ask them to come,” said 
Harold, who, in’ his seulptor’s blouse, was 
~oviting the plastic clay into the semblance 
a light-footed, graceful Ariel. “It will 
He us together again. I have seen so little 
of Bertie lately, and I want hisopinion upon 
an Ariel. First and foremost, whet do you 
think of is, darling? Does it jar upon your 
—— the frolicsome sprite ?” 

. No.” rejoined’ Cynthia, slipping her arm 
in her husbend’s, “Et is Sovely. 8 peteedifien- 


‘tion of grace and life, and swift, glad motion ! 


I hope someone will purchase it, Harold. 


‘Your work is so good that it ought to be appre- 


ciated. 

She left the studio presently and returned 
to the drawing-room to write her letter of 
invitation to Kitty Randolph. 

The Randolphs lived at Chislehurst, where 
Bertie’s aunt had left him a pretty cottage. 
The fact of living at some distance from each 
other had prevented that close intimacy 
which, previous to their respective marriages, 
had existed between the twomen. Cynthia 
no longer felt jealous of her husband's liking 
for Bertie Randolph, or anxious to keep them 
apart, while Bertie's success as & sculptor had 
not been sufficiently pronounced to give rise 
to envious angry feelings within her breast. 

He was not likely to outshine Harold ; and, 
aware of her husband's superior talent and 
progress, Cynthia could afford to think 

eniently of poor Bertie, who wrote to them 
in such high spirits whenever he-could obtain 
a trifling commission, or a purchaser who 
seemed likely to pay. 

The invitation to spend a week at Richmond 
with the Fontagnes was accepted, chiefly 
through Kitty’s agency. Bertie, rendered 
despondent by repeated disappointments and 
pecuniary troubles, would have sent a refusal. 
But his wife, like the wise little woman she 
was, overruled his objection, and persuaded 
him to go. 

‘‘ Harold will feel hurt and annoyed if you 
refuse, Bertie, and it will do you good to be 
with him again for a few days,” she said 
brightly; ‘ besides, I want to cultivate Mrs, 
Fontagne’s society. We have only met once, 
you know. Brooding over our troubles at 
home won't serve to lessen them, Perhaps 
the very fact of an absence will break the 
spell, and bring us something worth having. 
You have been working and worrying too 
much lately, poor boy. A week at Richmond 
will do you a world of good.” 

So they. went, and Cynthia exerted herself 
to render their stay a pleasant one. She 
invited some people to meet the Randolphs, 
and arranged @ fresh, varied programme for 
each day. 

Between boating excursions, picnics, after- 
noon teas, and other mild dissipations, the 
time fled swiftly. It had never occurred to 
Kitty to feel jealous of the friendship existing 
between her husband and Harold Fontegne ; 
since’ it gave the former pleasure, that was 
enough to render it weldome to her. No 
leaven of selfishness -mingled with her love; 
and if the two men, glad to be together again, 
spent hours in the stadio or the smoking-room 
by themselves, the anno expression that 
@awned upon Cynthia's lovely face at being 
thus neglected was never reflected in Kitty's. 

Bertie’s wife was a small, slightly-built 
girl, with soft, untidy, loosely-coiled brown 
hair, pretty but sharply-cut features, dark 
swift-glancing eyes, from which mirth seemed 
to radiate, and a sensitive, mobile mouth, in 
sympathy with those expressive sparkling 
dangerous eyes. 

A girl quick to detect other people’s weak 
points and hold them up to good- humoured 
ridicule, a very incarnation of merriment, 
youth, and vitality. 

She had neither Cynthia's beauty, nor her 
air of stately repose. Yet a more fit wife for 
nervous, sensitive Bertie Randolph could 
hardly have been found than Kitty. 

She had those qualities in which he was 
most lacking. She stood between her suscep- 
tible, easily-deprested husband and the hard 
prosaic realities of everyday life, whieh he 
was too unpractical to manage skilfully. With 
plenty of tact, energy and worldly wisdom 
she fought his battles as well as her own, 
shielding him from petty cares and apnoy- 
ances as much as possible, leaving bis mind 
free to centre itself upon his work. 

Impatient tradespeople would have had to 
pass over Kitty’s body before they reached 
her husband's stndio to pester him with their 





small accounts. 


Naturally inclined to look upon the bright 
side of things herself, she cheered and en- 
couraged Bertie when on the verge of giving 
np in despair, until her love and sympathy 
had become absolutely necessary to the young 
sculptor. Bereft of them he would have 
drifted like a rudderless vessel on the stormy 
waters of life! 

Bertie was proud. Not even to his old 
friend, Harold Fontagne, would he confess 
how adverse Fate had proved to him. When 
his work was alluded to he took refoge in 
vague generalities, contriving to convey the 
impression that on the whole he was making 
fair headway. 

Had he been more frank a great deal of sin 
and suffering in the future might have been 
averted. As it waa, Cynthia Fontagne, lis- 
tening to his statements with regard to his 
own affairs, imagined him to be prosperin, 
quite as much as Harold, and felt aggrieve 
thereat. Surely Harold, with his superior 
genius, ought to be far ahead of the less- 
gifted Bertie Randolph ! 

His own want of success did not prevent 
Bertie from admiring his friend’s beautiful 
creations, and bestowing honest praise, un- 
mixed with envy, upon them. 

Both men were clever, but there was & 
grandeur, a daring originality of conception 
and execution about Harold's work that 
Bertie’s lacked. 

Delicately wrought, fall of ideal beauty and 
grace, embodying the sculptor’s refined, subtle 
imagination, Bertie’s statues were wanting 
in the force and vigour, the sense of power, 
pertaining to thoseof his friend. He felt this 
and strove to remedy the defect, but in vain, 

«Well, little woman, what do you think of 
Harold's wife?’’ inquired Bertie, when they 
were in the train, on their way back to Chisle- 
hurst. “You have seen enough of her during 
the past week to justify you in forming an 
opinion.” , 

“ She is very. beautiful,” said Kitty slowly, 
‘and she has been kind tous, so I ought not 
traduce her. But I don't like her, Bertie. 
There is something in her manner that repels 
me. If she and’ 1 were to be together for 
twenty years we should never become 
friends.” 

“ Why not, you queer child?” laughed her 
husband, conscious of entertaining a similar 
sentiment towards Cynthia. 

“ For one thing, I fancy she is selfish. She 
did not care for you to monopolize Harold so 
completely, although she could see how pleased 
you were to be together again, It annoyed 
her. Sbe would fain have her husband’s 
attention centred upon herself. She is very 
fond of him in her grand, indolent passionate 
way, bat such love is only a refinement of 
selfishness. It does not lead her to study 
his comfort or happiness, apart from her own, 
Bortie.” 

“Like a certain wife of my acquaintance, 
who has spoiigd her worthless husband by 
studying him much,” said Bertie fondly, 
bending forward to bestow a kiss upon his 
companion. They were alone in the carriage, 
“What on earth should I do without you, 
Kitty? I look to you for help and advice in 
everything. Come what may you always seem 
equal to the occasion. To go back to Harold’s 
wife though ; we must try to think well of her 
for Harold's sake.” 

“She dislikes you, Bertie, so you can’t 
expect me to entertain a very high opinion of 


her,” said Kitty, indignantly. ‘No, 
am not mistaken, The dislike is very 
carefally veiled, but still it exists. She is 


jealous of your long-standing friendship with 
Harold, She does not wish it togo on.” 

‘She will never succeed in coming between 
us. Our friendship is too firmly knit for that. 
Kitty, what sre we going to do for ready, 
money ? My last sovereign went for the tickets, 
and it is uncertain when Jacobs will eend me 
a remittance.” 

“ |’ve got ten shillings,” eaid Kitty, promptly, 
“and I daresay 1.can get @ little more, some- 





how. Leave it to me, Bertie. The Jeglers 
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really ought to pay more promptly when you 
supply them with original ideas that bring in 
no end of money, and take well with the 
public.” 

“They ought,” assented her husband, “ but 
they don’t and they won’t. Perhaps there's a 
purgatory in store for them somewhere—they 
richly deserve it. Well,-if you think you can 
manage till next week, Kitty, why as Mr. 
Micawber says, ‘ something may turn up.’ ” 

“T'll try,” said Kitty reassuringly. ‘ You 
need not worry yourself. Oh, what a delicious 
week it has been—no bills and no housekeeping ! 
If it could only have gone on for ever! ”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


In spite of Kitty’s good management and 
her husband’s persistent efforts to woo success, 
things were rapidly going from bad to worse 
with the young couple. Their little ménage 
seemed to be under a cloud, and that cloud 
without the proverbial silver lining. 

Bertie had no income beyond that which he 
derived from his art. True, the cottage was 
theirs, but, as the sculptor remarked to his 
wife, three people and a dog would not live 
upon air, even if they were rent free. Art 
had not proved a kind mistress to her young 
disciple. Thus far she had accorded him 
little fame and less wealth. 

The statues upon which all his hopes of 
fature greatness rested remained in the studio 
unsold. 

It harassed him, and prevented him from 
concentrating his mind upon his work, to 
think of the unpaid bills gradually increasing 
ia number, and the tax paper upon the 
mantelpiece inviting his notice, declaring in 
an aggressive, offensive manner that it must 
positively be paid within fourteen days after 
the demand, 

- 7@ * * e 

The young sculptor's face began to show 
the traces of disappointment, care, and that 
hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 

Kitty did her utmost to spare him, but even 
she could not coin money, clever as she was, 
and money was badly wanted in order to keep 
oe teas of the domestic machinery well- 
oiled. 

‘Perhaps I could do without Jemima,” 
she remarked one day, when the financial 
question was under discussion. ‘I shall be 
sorry to lose her; she is such a willing, good- 
natured girl, but we really cannot afford to 
keep her any longer—she must go.”’ 

‘*And I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you cleaning down the doorsteps some fine 
morning!” retorted Bertie, irritably. ‘No, 
Kitty ; we must retrench in some other direc- 
tion—Jemima stays.” 

** We could have a charwoman, dear, once a 
week,” urged Kitty, heroisally, ‘and the 
steps could wait until she came.” 

“I hate charwomen; chaétering old cats, 
who go from house to house purveying gossip 
about their various employers. Jemima 
doesn’t do that. I won’t allow you to be left 
without one servant, Kitty, to do the rough 
work.” 

When Jemima—a queer-looking girl of 
twenty with very wide-open eyes, as if she 
were suffering from chronic astonishment at 
something or other, and eyebrows ap ntly 
dragged upwards by tne force with which her 
hair was pulled back from her forehead and 
fastened in a small, tight knob behind— 
entered the room bearing the tea-tray, her 
remarks proved incontestibly that she had 
been listening at the keyhole. : 

**I hope, ma’am, ag you'll never think of 
sending me away at any time,” she began, 
making a fearful noise with the teaspoons, 
extremely trying to Bertie’s nerves. ‘I’ve 
been very comfortable here with you, that I 
have; and if so be as youand master ain't 
exactly flourishing just now, why, rather than 
leave to go among strangers, I’d stay for 


nothink but my board and lodgin’ and let the © 





wages stand over for a while. I couldn't 
abear the idea of leaving you, ma’am, with 
nothin’ but a weekly charweman to fall back 
upon, as would give things a lick and a 
promise, and want no end of broken victuals 
to take home with her at night into the bar- 
gain, No, mum, Jemima Meeks ain’t that 
sort. She’s got a ’art if she is but a servant, 
and you've won it, all along of being so kind 
tome. She ain’tagoin’ to leave you, noteven 
if you give her warnin’, which is her first and 
last word, and hopes you won’t take offence, 
being well meant and—and——” 

Jemima, failing to round off her sentence, 
made a dash for the door, and retired pre- 
cipitately to her own region, the kitchen, over- 
come by her feelings. 

**T am afraid Jemima, like the Marchioness, 
has a weakness for keyholes,” said Bertie, 
with an amused smile. ‘‘ She must have heard 
every word we uttered, Kitty. Nomatter; we 
have but few secrets, and she is a good, faith- 
ful, honest creature, For the present we will 
allow her to stay upon her own terms. Some 
day I hope it will be in our power to recom- 
pense her.”’ 

Even the fact of their servant proving. 
staunch to them, ‘and refusing to leave them 
in their distress, seemed to infuse alittle more 
hope and courage into the young couple. 

As for Jemima she was radiant, having 
carried her point, She fairly worshipped the 
young master and mistress, who differed so 
widely from the “ serious,” commonplace 
families she had lived in before. 

The bright, pleasant, unconventional atmos- 
phere in which Bertie and Kitty existed, their 
artistic, half-foreign ways delighted Jemima, 
accustomed only to dull respectability. 

Kitty, as mistress, never forgot to treat her 
with kindness and consideration. Bertie, 
when neither irritable nor despondent, had a 
thousand whimsical sayings and boyish, 
mirthfal actions that excited Jemima’s ad- 
miration and laughter. 

ther than abandon the young qonate to 
the tender mercies of a charwoman would 
resign not only her wages, but what, as a 
maid-of-all-work, she valued even more—her 
perquisites. 

Bertie Randolph was in his studio one 
morning putting the finishing touches to an 
exquisite little statuetts intended for the 
dealers when Jemima entered, bearing a note 
upon a@ silver salver. 

It was from Mr. Delahaye, a wealthy, eccen- 
tric bachelor living in the neighbourhood. He 
had evinced a great liking for the young 
sculptor, whose exceptional talent he fully 
appreciated and admired. 

“Come and have some luncheon with me 
to-day,” ran the note. ‘I want to introduce 
you to the Earl of Roxburgh, who is my guest 
at present. I trust the introduction may 
prove mutually satisfactory, and advantageous 
to you, Randolph. The Earl, as you are 
aware, is no mean connoisseur, and I intend 
him to visit your studio before he leaves 
Chislehurst.” 

“‘ Oh, Bertie, do go; the Earl may give you 
a commission!” cried Kitty, eagerly. ‘At 
any rate, the little change willdo you good.” 

Bertie made a wry face. 

‘** I don't believe he will do anything of the 
kind,” he said, aggravatingly. ‘I shall not 
allow myself to entertain such an idea. I 
suppose I must go, though, or Delahaye will 
feel offended.” g 

“ Of course you must go, and if the Earl 
expresses a wish to see your studio so much 
the better.” 

“ Get the ‘shop’ in order then, with a view 
to possible customers,” retorted Bertie, sar- 
castically. ‘‘ Art, like everything else, has 
become @ mere matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence nowadays. Surely, when Royal 
Academicians are not above painting pictures 
intended to advertise the wares of a noted 
manufacturer, I ought not to mind doing a 
little touting on my own account! It only re- 


, quires the peet laureate to write some barn- 


ing, impassioned verses, extolling the merit of 





—_—» 
patent matches, soap, or blacking, and the 
subjugation of art to trade will be complete,” 

At Mr. Delabaye’s Bertie met the Ear! of 
Roxburgh as arranged. He was a tall, thin 
elderly man, with a mild, sad, pensive face 
and a courteous, perfectly well-bred manner,’ 
Cultivated to the v er-tips, a famons 
connoisseur, a judge of sculpture and paint. 
ing, any work of art upon which the Ear] was 
pleased to set the seal of his approval conld 
not fail to advance and benefit the artist, 
however obscure he might be, by selling for, 
large price and attracting public notice. 
Upon this occasion the great man had a 
personal motive for wishing to avail himself 
of exceptional talent, apart from mere genera] 
enthusiasm in the service of art. 

He had lately lost his wife, a lovely, amiable 
woman, much younger than himeelf, to whom 
he had been devoted, she fully returning the 
affection lavished upon her, 

Her somewhat sudden death had preyed 
upon his mind, and unfitted him to mingle in 
society. The Earl could not become recon. 
ciled to the loss he had sustained. One resolve 
respecting the dead Countess had taken firm 
hold of him, and engrossed his attention com. 
pletely, to the exclusion of all other interests, 

He would cause a stately mausoleum to be 
erected to her in the grounds close to his 
mansion. Neither money nor time shonld be 
spared in rendering it as perfect as human art 
could make it. The best talent at command 
should be sugges upon it. When finished 
it would sta ere for centuries, a magnif.. 
cent monument for generations of men and 
women to feast their eyes upon, while keeping 
fresh and green the memory of the beautiful 
woman whose untimely death had created 
such a blank in his life, and led to its being 
or eelish d foreign sculptors alike had 

English an ip ike 
been applied to by the Earl, who intended the 
eeeunee to be a marvel of exquisite carv. 
ing both within and without. But the 
sketches and designs thus far submitted to 
him had failed to satisfy his fastidious, exact- 
ing requirements. 

Not until he found a sculptor after his own 
heart to undertake the most important work 
connected with it would the mausoleum begin 
to arise. The ideal of it existed in the Ear!’s 
mind, yet he sought in vain for the archetype 
in the outer d. As yet noone sculptor 
had succeeded in bringing it under his notice. 

Having mold nn Bu Randolph’s pro- 
fession from his host, Mr. Delahaye, the Ear!, 
in course of conversation, expressed a desire to 
visit the young man’s studio, Not tbat he 
had any idea of employing him upon the mat- 
soleum, but from a kindly wish to please and, 
if possible, benefit the young sculptor by 
offering him some less im tt commission ; 
the Earl having gath from his host that 
Bertie’s means were of the slightest, while 
his talent was considerable. 

The poor fellow had endeavoured to be 
cynical, to deny himself the luxury of hope, 
usually accounted a cheap one, but in reality 
dear, since the high price of disappointment 
has so often to be paid for it. Yet when be 
knew that the Earl actually contemplated s 
visit to his studio the next morning, when he 
thought of the mausoleum, his heart beat 
rapidly ; theold ambitions, the old dreams of 
wealth and fame, came thronging back to him. 
He had built a dozen stately les in the sir 
ere he rejoined the expectant Kitty. 

“The Earl is coming here to-morrow morn- 
ing, dearest,” he said, earnestly enough, with- 
out any sarcasm this time. “ His visit may 
be productive of nothing, but there is jus 
the hope of an alternative. I want you to see 
him. I think I never met a more perfect 
specimen of a thorough-bred English gentle- 
man.”’ 4 

“I told you he rag fea’ enel a 
triumphantly, standing on ti giv' 
husband a kiss when she had heard all about 
the mausoleum. “Oh Bertie, I am 508 

I don’t want to be unfeeling about the poor 





Earl’s bereavement,” sheadded, soberly ; “ but 
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how strange it would seem if a great happi- 
ness were to arise for us out of hfs sorrow, if 
he entrusted the mausoleum to you! And 

ou are capable of undertaking such a work.” 

“You are a goose, always overrating my 
limited abilities,’ said Bertie, now on his 
hands and knees groping for a portfolio that 
contained some sketches, among them being 
adesign for a mausoleum that had dawned 
upon him months ago. How bright and 
glad and changed for the better he seemed 
already, thought Kitty! The mere hope of 
success awaiting him in the future endowed 
him with fresh strength and vigour! 

She was up early the next morning, bent 
upon making Bertie’s little studio assume a 
favourable panama ere the important 
visitor arrived. . 

Some old velvet hangings shaded the win- 
dows, and threw rich splashes of colour upon 
the nude limbs of the exquisitely wrought 
statues ; china bowls, containing great masses 
of scented bloom, stood about upon brackets 
and tables. As for Jemima, she swept and 
scrubbed with indomitable energy, feeling 
half-inclined to find fault with the very sun- 
beams that streamed in through the studio 
windows for being dusty. 

The Earl, whose manner at once set Kitty 
at easo—it was sogenial and kindly—examined 
the contents of the studio with critical enjoy- 
ment, not unmingled with surprise. 

He had hardly expected anything so good. 
The creations that surrounded him were per- 
fect in their delicacy of finish and sympathetic 
rendering. More especially was he pleased 
with a recumbent form in a boat, as yet un- 
finished, and to which the sculptor had given 
the name of ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott.” 

“That is very lovely!” he said, gazing upon 
the upturned marble face, so full of uncon- 
scious pathos, the parted lips seeming to 
breathe. ‘ A recumbent statue of the Coun- 
tess will ocoupy the centre of the mausoleum 
I propose building. The pose of your figure, 
Mr. Randolph, could hardly be excelled for 
grace and beauty of line. I have seen nothing 
toequalitas yet.” 

The bas-reliefs andthe sketches submitted 
to him by the sculptor went to strengthen the 
opinion of his merits already formed. When 
the Earl went away he carried with him the 
design for a mausoleum, and the “ Lady of 
Shalott ” had found a purchaser. 

“You will hear from me very shortly,” he 
said, when taking leave of the sculptor and his 
wife. “I cannot decide at once upon any- 
thing so im it; but your conception has 
come nearer to fulfilling my requirements 
from an artistic point of view than any others. 
I think you are a of interpreting my 
dream in marble, Mr. Randolph! Mind, I 
make no definite promise, but you sball hear 
from me shortly one way or the other.’ 

The Earl was a keen jadge of character. 
Glancing fromthe slim, boyish husband to the 
pretty girl-wife he read their story aright, 
and pitied them accordingly. 

“Married first, and looked round after- 
wards to ascertain how they were to live,” he 
thought compassionately; “the old story. 
And they are still in love with each other. 
Perhaps on that account they are the less to 
be pitied.” 

When he had gone Kitty threw her arms 
ba her husband’s neck, and kissed him 

y. 


“Oh! you dear old ay Py fortune is 
made!” she exclaimed, f laughing, half 
crying. “The fame of the mausoleum will 
t you as long as you live. It will bear wit- 
ness to your talent, while it keeps the memory 
of the poor beautiful Countess fresh in men’s 
minds — a double monument, destined to 
tender famous both the living and the dead,” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue Earl of Roxburgh, with ample means 
at his command, d hardly enter into 
or realise Bertie Randolph's feelin 
regard to the mausoleum. 
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Sach a work, entrusted to him by such a 
man, would bring the sculptor into prominent 
notice. It would win for him both fame and 
fortune. And, although he was upon the verge 
of insolvency, Bertie was true artist enough to 
desire fame before every other consideration. 

There would be no more pinching and 
screwing, sordid anxieties would no longer 
come between him and the work that grew 
beneath his hand, Life for Kitty and himself 
would assume a new and delightful aspect. 
Already he seemed to have shaken hands with 
disappointment across an ever-widening gulf, 
and said good-bye to that dreariest of com- 
panions. 

Ideas for the mausoleum came flooding into 
his mind. He began to make the recumbent 
figure in clay, and to prepare the allegorical 
bas-reliefs for the walls. 

Kitty, seeing him thus absorbed, living, as 
it were, in anticipation of the Earl's letter, 
forgetful of the possibility of disappointment, 
became alarmed. 

She was very sanguine herself, but she did 
not lose sight of the fact, when the first excite- 
ment was over, that the Earl might decide in 
favour of some other sculptor. In that case, 
how would Bertie, so sensitive, so easily de- 
pressed or elated, bear the cruel reaction, for 
which he was wholly unprepared ? 

* Bertie, dear, I think you will be wise not 
to build too much upon the Earl's words,” she 
said, gently, when the snbject that interested 
them both so deeply had again cropped up. 
‘Great men are proverbially fickle and un- 
certain. The Earl may change his mind, or 
see some design which pleases him better than 
yours. Better to recognize the possibility of 
ee than to be wholly unprepared 

or it,” 

He turned upon her for the first time since 
their marriage in anger. 

‘* What do you mean, Kitty?” he demanded. 
** You ought to be the last to dash my hopes 
of success to the ground. I tell you I dare 
not contemplate disappointment after this. It 
would kill me! I could nottake up my life as 
it existed before the Earl came, to return to 
the old drudgery, the never-ceasing worries, 
unredeemed by any prospect of success and 
prosperity ahead. It was hardly bearable 
then. it would be intolerable now. Of course 
he will not fail me. Did he not express him- 
self pleased, satisfied, with my work? How 
can you be so absurd?” 

“‘T only feared the disappointment for you, 
dear, in case of failure,” faltered Kitty, her 
dark eyes brimming with tears, her pretty 
mobile mouth quivering; ‘‘and I did not think 
you could speak so unkindly to me!” 

**T’m a brate, and you're the dearest wife 
living!"” exclaimed Bertie, smitten with 
sudden compunction. ‘Don’t cry, Kitty; I 
didn’t mean to be so unkind; but the mere 
suggestion of failure or rejection turns me 
cold. I dread it as much on your account as 
my own. We are like children, frightening 
ourselves with shadows. Success, not disap- 
pointment, awaits us in the immediate futare. 
When once the broad sunshine of prosperity 
streams down upon us we shall be able to 
laugh at the fears which haunt us now.” 

He threw his arm round her as he spoke, 
and kissed her tenderly. His handsome, 
boyish face was radiant with hope and con. 
fidence, that somehow impregnated Kitty, and 
chased away all her gloomy forebodings. 

Presently she was helping him to build 
bright castles in the air, castles in which even 
Jemima, and Jack, the collie, had a place. 

‘“* By-the-bye, I haven't written to Harold 








lately,” said Bertie, taking off his blouse and | 
resuming his coat. ‘ The dear old fellow will | 


be glad to learn that I have met with a stroke 
of good luck at last. I’ll write to him to- 
night, and tell him about the Earl !” 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment he 
sat down and wrote a glowing letter to Harold 
Fontagne, informing him of the Earl's inten- 
tions with regard to the mausoleum, and the 
reasonable presumption that he would be 
selected to execute that work of art so far as 


' 





the sculpture was concerned, touching lightly 
upon the satisfaction such a prospect had 
afforded bim. 

Harold Fontagne was from home when that 
letter reached his residence. COynthia, in a 
more discontented mood than usual, opened 
it. All her listlessness vanished as she read 
Bertie’s letter, giving place to passionate in- 
dignation and bitter envy. 

She recognised the importance of the news 
it contained ; that such a success as Bertie 
Randolph anticipated enjoying must bring 
many others inits train. Why, oh, why! had 
such a stroke of good luck fullen to his share 
instead of Harold’s, she wondered, angrily. 
Harold, who had genius, whereas Bertie was 
merely clever and talented. 

The old dislike and jealousy entertained 
towards Bertie gathered fresh force in her 
breast. According to his own account he had 
been making fair progress when he came to 
visit them. 

Now this chance of distinguishing himself, 
this chance of a thousand, which might place 
him at the head of his profession, had been 
accorded him. 

And Harold’s progress was 80 slow, £0 
wretchedly slow. He had not succeeded as 
yet in winning for his beautiful, queenly wife 
the social position she longed to fill, Oh! it 
was hard that things should be thus arranged, 

Cynthia Fontagne fairly hated her hus- 
band’s friend, as she paced up and down the 
flower-scented drawing-room, a restless, angry 
look in her dark, sombre eyes. 

Disappointment might overtake Bertie yet, 
she reflected. The Earl of Roxburgh had not 
actually authorised him to commence working 
upon the mausoleum. 

- Ah! what was that thought which flashed 
suddenly through her mind, and took away 
her breath—it was so bold and audacione ? 

Why give that letter to Harold at all? Why 
not burn it, and induce him to bring his own 
work under the Earl's notice? It was cer- 
tain to outshine Bertie's. 

If inquiries were ever made it would be easy 
to say the letter had never been delivered at 
Richmond. No suspicion would attach to her 
in the matter. The Earl had not decided yet 
as to the sculptor he would employ. Harold 
might carry off the palm and enjoy the success, 
she so earnestly desired for him. 

Once let him read that letter, and the cage 
would be hopeless. He would never consent 
to enter the lists against Bertie Randolph, his 
dearest friend, to commit a mean, dishonour- 
able act. 

But if he were allowed to remain in ignor- 
ance of Bertie’s dealings with the Hurl he 
might be induced to enter the lists then. And 
Cynthia could say that she had gained her in- 
formation respecting the mausoleum to be 
erected from a society journal. 

She knew the dangerous nature of the game 
she contemplated playing. Her husband's 
anger, should the docett ever stand exposed, 
would be terrible, yet she determined to risk 
it rather than allow such an opportunity of 
advancing his fortunes to slip by her. Harold 
was her idol, her king amongst men. What 
be she not do or dare when he was in ques- 
tion 

He loved her too well not to refuse her for- 

iveness should he ever learn the truth respect- 
ing that love-prompted sin. And Cynthia 
did not intend him to recognise the dis- 
honourable nature of the act ehe withed him 
to commit. A little prudence and discretion, 
a little sacrifice of honour and principle on 
her part in order to compass a great end, and 
the thing would be done. 

Without giving herself time to reflect lest 
she should lose her courage, Cynthia tore 
Bertie Randolph’s letter into forty pieces. 


| She could not burn them at once, since there 


was no fire in the grate, and she would not 
ring for a candle to excite comment among the 
servants. 

Going upstairs she locked the pieces in her 
dressing-case with a guilty, uncomfortable 
feeling. Hitherto, although she had been 
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proud, passionate, self-indulgent, no act of 
deliberate wrong-doing bad marred Cynthia's 
life. Tho destraction of the letter was, sheknew, 
a kind of crime, and it gave her an odd sen- 
sation of mingled fear, defiance, amd remorse. 

When Harold came home his wife met him, 
her splendid eyes aglow with suppressed ex- 
citement, a lovely carnation warming the 
pale olive of her cheek. 

‘* Harold, youmast put yourself in communi- 
cation with the Harl of Roxburgh,” she said. 
eagerly, when she had told her false story. 
‘*He must see your work before he arrives at 
any decision !”’ 

‘* Where did you obtain your information, 
Cynthia?” he inquired, wondering a little at 
her nousual fire and energy. 

“ Oh, I saw itin a society journal—I forget 
which—while waiting in Mrs. Jerningham’s 
drawing-room this morning. I thought of 
you at once. The mausoleum would make 
your future, and add to your reputation asa 
sculptor, Harold!” 

‘“You have been out paying visits then? I 
thought you had a headache, and intended to 
stay at home?” 

‘‘ The headache got better, and I owed Mrs. 
Jerningham a call,’ said Cynthia, already 
beginning to understand that one lie requires 
many more to cover it. 

‘*Jack Fortescue knows the Earl, and Jack 
would do anything for me,” remarked Harold 
Fontagne, thoughtfully. ‘I might soand 
him upon the subject if there is any truth in 
what you have read, Oynthia, and Jack can 
manage an introduction; there may be a chance 
for me. I am not doing so well that I can 
afford to feel indifferent about doing better. I 
wonder if the Earl is in town now?” 

**T believe he is, bat we can soon ascertain 
When will you see Jack Fortesene ? ”’ 

‘At the club to-day, most likely. Don't 
be too sanguine, Cynthia. The manusolénm 
may have been evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of the editor of the journal in 
question. And even if I meet the Harl I 
cannot deliberately throw myself.at his head, 
orcry my own wares, supposing him to be 
really in search of an emirent scalptor.” 

“I think you will meet him,” said Cynthia, 
regarding her husband fondly and proudly ; 
pe if success should follow you will owe it 

oO me.” 

“ What do I not owe to you, darling?” he 
exclaimed, pressing her face against his own. 
“Few men can boast of possessing such a 
wife. Love, honour, happiness, each and all 
are safe in your keeping.”’ 

Had the words been knives they could 
hardly have stabbed her more sharply. Was 
she not plotting against his honour, doing her 
best and her worst to render him uncon- 
sciously false to it? But it was too late now to 
drawback, Shs must: go.on with what she 
had begun. 

Harold Fontagne contrived to see Jack 
Fortescue that day. From him he ascer- 
tained that Cynthia's news was p-rfeetly 
correct. The Earl of Roxburgh did con- 
template erecting » splendid mausoleum to the 
memory of his late wife, although as yet. he 
has failed to come across a scalpter capable of 
embodying his idea,” 

“I believe he’s half cracked, you know,” 
remarked Jack Fortesoue confidently, ‘He's 
never been ‘the same man sinee his wife’s 
death. Introduce you, of course I will. He 
belongs to the Carlton, and he goes there 
rometimes. It's about the only place he hasn't 
given up. We shall catch him one of these 
fine days, and .I’ll give him no peace -till he 
has visited yourstadio, Since he's-bentupon 
wasting money on an exaggerated tombstone 
—what else'can you cail a mausolum, pray? 
—why shouldn’t:you benefit by it?” 

Jack was a Philistine, and an outer- 
barbarian from an msthetic standpoint, but he 
kept his word to Harold Fontagne. He 
effected an introduction between the seulptor 
and the Karl, while he sang Harold's praises 
to the latter when .he was not. present,.and 
lauded him up to the skies as a rising genius, 





whose work hai already obtained substantial 
recognition. 

The Earl's interest was sufficiently aroused 
by these representations to induce him to visit 
Harold's studio. What he saw there enabled 
him to arriveat once to a-decision. The 
grandeur and daring originality of conception, 
the force and power, in which Bertie Ran- 
dolph’s work was lacking, combined with 
delicacy and refinement of exeoution, were the 
qualifications which the Earl most desired to 
avail himself of ia.a-scalptor. To such a 
man as Harold Fontagne, he might safely 
intrust the mausoleum, confident that the 
result would realise his utmost expectations. 

Ere he left the studio the important com- 
mission that bade fair to render the sculptor 
famous hai been given to Harold Fontagne. 
The execution of it would employ him for 
many months to come, rendering him quite 
independent of the dealers already. 

‘I owe this to you, Cynthia,” he said, 
gratefully, kissing his beautiful wife. ‘* Unless 
you had brought it under my notice I should 
have known nothing of the Earl's intention. 
I can’t imagine which paper you read the 
announcement in! The Earl detests ali society 
journals, it appears, and endeavours to keep 
his affairs strictly private. He was not aware 
that any publicity had attended his design re- 
specting the mausoleum.” 

‘*T forget which paper I read the paragraph 
in,” said Cynthia, stooping down to arrange 
some flowers, ‘It may have been the World 
or the Queen; but it really doesn’t matter. 
You have got. the commission, Harold; that 
is the most important consideration.” 

‘* Bertie will be glad when he hears of it,’’ 
replied her husband. ‘‘I must run down and 
pay him a visit one of these days. I'm afraid 
he is not making the progress he would have 
us imagine. I may be able to employ him 
upon the mausoleum.” 

Cynthia said nothing to this; a feeling of 
remorse and compunction embittered the joy 
that Harold’s success afforded her. 

It would bea cruel disappointment for 
Bertie Randolph; but then he need never 
learn how it had been brought about, and 
Harold as he ascended would not fail to ex- 
tend a helping hand to his friend, thus uncon- 
sciously atoning for the unconscious wrong he 
had done him. 

She had only.to adhere to her story that 
the letter had never been received in order to 
screen herself: from exposure and blame, and 
she really would do her .atmost, indirectly, to 
compensate the young: couple whose budding 
hopes she had ruthlessly bllghed. 





CHAPTER V: 


Ar Chislehurst the. Randolphs were await- 
ing the Earl’s reply with daily increasing 
anxiety. 

Bertie had finished.the ‘‘ Lady of Shalott,” 
and forwarded it to its purchaser. He had 
received a cheque for it through the great 
man’s secretary, but no decisive answer with 
regard.to the mausoleum came to set his heart 
at rest. 

He neglected his. work for thedealers, which 
would have brought him in a little money, 
and devoted himself to perfecting the beauti- 
ful recambent statue intended for the. mau- 
soleum. 

When Kitty remonstrated:and reminded 
him that it might be only labout lost, he. be- 
came so passionate and unreasonable that 
she wisely left him to do as.he thought best. 
Already »she was beginning to regret. the 
Earl’s. visit, to hate the very. name:of the 
mausoleum. : 

The constant suspense in which they 
existed, Bertie’s haggard face, and uncertain 
temper, were worse evils than poverty. What 
if disappointment awaited him, if his hopes 
had been raised.so high only to. be dashed to 
the ground again? How would he bear the 
terrible reaction? Kity wondered fearfully. 





There were times when the young sculptor 
was as sweet-tempered, as hopeful as ever. 
but even his wife conld not realise the intey. 
sity of feeling, the agoniséd hope, alternating 
with darkest despair, that tortured him whils 
awaiting the Earl’s decision. 

Kitty did not possess the creative gift with 
its ambitious yearnings, its impatience under 
obscurity and neglect, its désire ‘to be under. 
stood and appreciated. Consequently, loving 
and devoted as she was, she could hard} 
enter into Bertie’s sufferings, although she 
pitied him sincerely. 

He had staked his all. upon that one throw 
as it were. If he lost he would never haye 
the courage to make another attempt. 

Day after day he watched and waited for 
the postman, exchanging no’remark with 
Kitty when the wretch went whistling by, 
only turning moodily away from the window, 
while her eyes followed him sadly. Some. 
times, which was rather worse, he came to the 
house with letters, raising expectations 
doomed only to be disappointed. The com. 
munications were either for Jemima from 
some of her numerous lovers, or friendly 
epistles, pleasant enough to receive, but inca. 
pable of compensating the.young pair for the 
much-desired busixess létter that failed to 
atrive, 

* * * * 

Bertie’s face gtéw wan and haggard, his 
blue eyes had a wistful look in thém that often 
made Kitty’s heart ache. 

‘‘He said he would write soon,”’ observed 
the young man for the fiftieth time. ‘“ Surely 
the letter has not failed to reach us, 


Kitty?” 

ve Letters so'seldom miss,” she replied, with 
a sigh, ‘* Why should that particalar one 
have gone wrong? No, Bertie, it will come 
in time if we only have patience. A man 
occupying the Earl’s position must have many 
things to engross his attention. We forget 
that in our anxiety.”’ 

“Can you manage for the present without 
any more money?” asked Bértie, before quit- 
ting the room. ‘ Until this is settled I cannot 
devote myself to the production of ‘ pot-boil- 
ers,’ Kitty, I-feeltoo restless.” 

“JT think I can go. on for another fort- 
night,” she said cheetfally. “ At ‘any rate, I 
musttry. It is not the lack of “money but 
your changed looks that worry me most, 
dear!’’ 

‘Oh, I shall be all right when once I have 
heard from the Earl,” he , as if a fa. 
vourable answer were inevitable. But tho 
confidence was only assumed, and it did not 
MBs was realy gr hott of 

he was really growing very short of money, 
although she would not tell Bertie so to add 
to his anxiéty, The Earl’s cheque had gone 
to pay accounts of long standing, leaving her 
but little to go on with. Buteher and baker 
and candlestick-maker wefo fast losing their 
urbanity, and nee urgent in their de- 
mands for payment. ‘Kitty had these worries 
to contend with, in addition tothe suspense 
respecting the Earl's decision, and the ner- 
vous, pitiable condition to whith it had re- 
duced Bertie. 

She was in the kitthen one day, enveloped 
ina big lace-edged* holland apron making ® 
tart, Jemima’s poetry being of @ leathery sub- 
stantial kind which failed to appre- 
diate, when the pdstman’s quitk, impatient 
knock rent the blood firing ‘te her heart. 
What nows had he brought them this time, 
she wondered. 

“Master had taken the létters out of the 
box before I got there, ma’am,” said Jemima, 
precipitating herself downstairs again in her 
usual beadlong fashion, “ He’s-in the dining- 
room, a reading of them.” se 

Jemima knew that hér master and mistress 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of some 
important letter; and she -was on tiptoe to 
ascertain if it had actually arrived. : 

Repressing a childish désire to run upstairs 
at-once to learn the best or the “worst, Kitty 





finished her tart somehow, burried, it into the 
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ovei, and then, having washed her hands, felt 
thit she was free to leave the kitchen without 
any loss of dignity. 

As she entered the tiny dining-room a 
gubdued exclamation escaped her, a terrified 
expression shone in her dark eyes. Hurviedly 
crossing the room, she flang herself down 
peside the easy-chair in which Bertie was 
sitting. 

= teelie darting! Oh, what is the matter ?”’ 
she cried, wildly. ‘*Speak to me! tell me 
what you have heard! I cannot bear to'see 
you look so heartbroken! ‘Try, for my sake, 
to rouse} yourself! Is it a letter from the 
Barl?” 

Bertie nodded. He was lying back in the 
easy chair, one nerveless hand still grasping 
an open letter, a vacant, stricken look clouding 
his fair, handsome face. On the floor beside 
him lay a large, square envelope, bearing a 
cronet, The sculptor had the appearance of 
aman suffering from the effects of a terrible 
blow. ‘ 

“He refuses to avail himself of my services ; 
or, rather, he regrets his inability to do so!”’ 

said Bertie, with a sob in his voice; ‘and I 
owe this to Harold Fontagne. Kitty, he has 
played me false ; he has obtained the commis- 
sion that would have saved us from rain! The 
Earl intends to employ him upon the mau- 
soleum ; and he would have known nothing of 
it but for my letter. He must, upon receiving 
that, have brought himself under the Earl's 
notice at onee ; and I would have trusted him 
with my life! May Heaven forgive him for 
me = of treachery—it has broken my 

eart |" 

“Impossible! Harold Fontagne cannot 
have acted so basely to his dearest friend! ”’ 
cried Kitty, with flashing eyes. ‘Even if he 
were mean enough to envy you the success 
you anticipated, surely his sense of honour 
would have prevented him from diverting it 
away from you to himself? There must be 
some mistake ! ” 

“There is nomistake. His work is superior 
tomine in some respects, and I suppose he 
thought it fair to compete with me for such 
an important commission. And I, deemin 
him to be the soul of honour—incapable o' 
forestalling another man, and that man his 
dearest friend—laid bare all my hopes to 
him, and he has not scrapled to advance him. 
self at my expense. Read the letter, that wiil 
tell you all. The Earl admits that his 
acquaintance with Mr. Fontagne is of very 
recent date. What further proof do you want 
of his treachery? I could have borne the 
pr ar sar a loss — but this blow, 
coming from such an unexpected quarter ! 
Oh, Harold! Harold!” rere 

In the excitement Bertie’s voice-had risen 
almost to a scream; the stunned look had 
vanished, giving place to a fit of violent 
anger. 

“Curse him!” cried the young fellow, 
wildly; ‘curse him for a false friend, who 
has come between me and the one redeeming 
chance to which I clung. Who would have 
thought him capable of such an act? Not I, 
Kitty, or I should not have poured ont m 
heart so freely to him, poor candid fool that 
was! Buthe shall not go unpunished, Men 
shall know him for what he is—a knave, a 
swindler, I .will——” 

_A bright crimson stream spurted from his 
lips and choked his ufterance, as he fell for- 
ward suddenly upon the carpet. Bertio Ran- 
dolph had broken a blood-vessel ! 

Between them, the affrighted women lifted 
him on to the eofa,, Then Jemima ran fora 
doctor ; while Kitty, beside: herself with grief 
and passionate, buraing iadignation, strove to 
check that terrible flow of blood, and restore 
her husband to conscioasnese. 

Looking at Bertie when he had been trans- 
ferred from the sofa to his own room, ‘the 
doctor knew that his hours were numbered. 
His sensitive, impressionable temperament, 
worn by long susperise and anxiesy, would 
never rally from the shook it'had sustained. 





Tn his case, the restless, ever-working mind 
had proved too much for the frail body. 

The doctor lacked the courage. requisite to 
inform Kitty that her husband had received 
his death-blow. He would not: answer the 
mute, imploring question in the young wife’s 
tearless eyes. 

‘Mr. Randolph has broken down under 
severe mental strain of some kind,’”’ he eaid, 
gravely. ‘Perfect quiet and the absence of 
all excitement are necessary in order to pro- 
long his life. At present the case is a very 
serious:one; I cannot hold out much hope. 
Perhaps you would like to conéult another 
medical man?” 

‘* Yes; he must have the best advice,” said 
Kitty, mechanically, as she stood by the bed. 
‘* As you remarked, he has had a great deal to 
trouble him lately, and some bad news con- 
tained in a letter brought on this attack. He 
is so young, though ; surely he will—he: must 
recover! ” 

‘*He may,” replied the doctor, despising 
himself for being such a coward. 

But this young wife's silent anguish affected 
him far more than any lavish ane? of ‘tears 
and protestations. He could not extingish her 
last hope, fallacious as it was. 

Bertie recovered consciousness, and lay 
there too weik to talk, too weary of life to 
make an effort in order to retain it. 

Only when Kitty sat beside him holding his 
hand did he rally a little, while the ghost. of a 
smile crept into the blue eyes; once so expres- 
sive of hope and love and happiness. 

Hope and happiness had deserted the 
sculptor and his wife. Only love remained 
faithful to them, and drew them closer to each 
other as the dark angel's footsteps crossed 
their threshold. 

Kitty never left her husband. Once Jemima 
entering the room on tiptoe, her eyes red and 
swollen with weeping, found the brown head 
= the golden one asleep upon the same 
pillow. 

Worn out with fatigue Kitty had dozed off 
as she sat by the bedside, and Jemima, seeing 
that all was right with the patient, forbore to 
awake her. 

“* Don’t let Fontagne know of my illness,” 
whispered Bertie during thenight. ‘I'll try 
to forgive him as I hops to be forgiven; but 
I'd rather not see him again, Kitty. The 
Fontagne that I loved and trusted is dead, or 
rather he never existed. What time I have 
remaining is sacred to you. Ob, my darling, 
itisso hard :to leave you! You are the one 
link that still binds me to earth, and we had 

nned out such a long, happy, prosperous 
ife. Well, Heaven knows best; but it is a 
gteat mystery.” 

He need not have requested Kitty to keep 
his illness a secret from Harold Fontagne. 
Believing, as she did now, that Harold had 
acted treacherously towards her husband, that 
he was the cause of his illness, and would 
shortly be the cause of his death, she hated 
him with an intensity that gathered fresh 
force every day. 

Harold, ne er the eo. was strong, 

us, likely to enjoy life for many years 
Lye ey Bertie—her Bertie—who had never 
been guilty of a dishonourable thought or act, 
lay: there, a broken-hearted, unsuccessful, 
dying man, the victim of his friend's 
treachery. i : 

Sarely there must be something radically 
wrong somewhere since snch things were per- 
mitted to exist, thought Kitty bitterly. She 
send for Harold Fontagne! No, not unless it 





were to reproach him for his perfidy over the 
dead body of the man he bad helped to kill. 
| Cynthia was finishing an exquisite little 
water-colour sketch one day when Harold 
, Fontague dashed into the room in a state of 
| intense excitement. 
“]’ve just heard from a fellow who knows 
. him that Bertie Randolph is-serionsly ill,” he 
‘exclaimed. ‘‘ What can Kitty be thinking of 
not'to send for me? I'm off to Chislehurst 
at once ‘to findcout what is the matter with 


— 


gether in a bag, Cynthia; I may not return 
to-night. I can’t understand Kitty’s silence.” 
Oynthia turned suddenly cold and faint. 
Bertie Randolph ill ! Had her cleverly man- 
aged deceit and the disappointment it had en- 
tailed upon him anything to do with his ill- 
ness? If so, would the shameful truth leak 
out when the two men were together ? 

‘““Why not telegraph, and wait for the an- 
swer?’’ she said nervously. ‘Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s illness may have been exaggerated, 
Harold.” 

“ Bertie would hardly adopt such a course 
if I were reported ill,’ said Harold shyly. 
“T don’t think you ever quite understood the 
nature of our friendship, Cynthia, or you 
would know better than to offer such g. 
suggestiou. Bertie is more to me than a 
brother.” 

Without another word Cynthia went to pack 
her husband’s bag, feeling miserably appre- 
hensive of coming evil. Oh! whata relief it. 
would be to learn that Bertie’s illness was in 
no wise connected with the mausoleum, To 
know that she had not only caused him griev- 
ous disappointment, but illness also, would be 
an unpleasant reflection, apart from the dread 
of her deceitfal conduet standing exposed. 

The subject of the mausoleum was sure to. 
be alluded to when the friends met. Perhaps, 
after all, Bertie Randolph had not allowed it 
to occupy his mind so exclusively as she, 
Cynthia, imagined. It was her guilty con- 
science that supplied those disquieting fears. 
Should the missing letter: be inquired for she 
must profess complete ignorance respecting it. 
It was the only course left open to her if she 
would escape detection. 

‘«Don’t belong away,” sho said earnestly, 
clinging to: Harold ere he left her, as if loth 
to leshim go. ‘I cannot bear to be parted 
from you, even for a few hours, dearest.” 

He kissed her, but it was with a preoccupied 
air. His thoughts were evidently dwelling 
_— Bertie Randolph; he was longing to reach. 

im, 

‘* Will he come back to: me as he went, with- 
out any change?” thought Cynthia, roaming 
restlessly from room to room throughout that- 
miserableday. ‘Oh! if I-had not interfered, 
and allowed matters to take their course! I 
should have escaped this torturing, dread ; I 
should have been exempt from all rep 

and fear of discovery. At sucha price, even 
success is too dearly bought !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Harold Fontagne reached Ivy Cot- 
tage, the Randolphs’ residence, Bertie lay at- 
the point of death. It was summer time, and 
the windows of his room had been thrown 
wide open, to admit the languid, flower-scented 
breeze. 

“ Take my card to your mistress,” said the 
sculptor, when he had ascertained his friend’s 
extreme condition from poor faithful, distressed 
Jemima. “I know she |will see me, I am 
Mr. Randolph's oldest friend.” 


who was bending over her hasband, in a kind 
of dumb agony, received-it mechanically. 
Then seeing the name inscribed upon it she 
flang the card from her as if it had been a 
venomous serpent, 

“Tell Mr, Fontagne that I refuse to see 
him, that I consider his. presence here at such 
a timean insult,” she said, in an imperious 
whisper; ‘‘tell him to go.” 

Jemima departed, wondering not a little at 
the exceptional nature of the message she had 
to convey. She did not attempt to tone it 
down, however, in repeating it to Harold Fon- 
tagne. Why didhe come bothering there 
where he wasn’t wanted at'such a time? 
thought Jemima, indignantly ; taking, as she 
imagined, her cue from her mistress, 

“An insult!” said Harold Fontagne, to 
himself, in all amazement; then aloud, 





the dear old fellow. Put me a few things to- 


“ There must be some mistake. Your mistress 


Thus urged, Jemimatook the card. Kitty,- 
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cannot understand who it is that wishes to see 
her.” 

** Yes, she does, sit, beggin’ your pardon,” 
said Jemima curtly. “She mentioned your 
name when she gave me that there mes- 
sage.” 

«« Where is she? ” 

‘“‘ Upstairs along with the master, who may 
die at any moment. It ain’t a time for 
payin’ visits,’’ exclaimed the girl, in a post- 
script of her own, exasperated by the strange 
gentleman’s pertinacity. 

“I will go up, then. I must see your master 
again. Until this morning I did not know that 
he was ill.” 

Jemima planted herself in the doorway to 
prevent forcible ingress. Harold Fontagne 
pat her azide as if she had been a feather, and 
walked quietly upstairs, full of grief and 
astonishment. 

The door of Bertie’s room stood open’; as 
Harold Fontagne entered, hat in hand, Kitty 
suddenly confronted him. 

‘‘ How dare you?” she whispered, her dark 
eyes flashing fire, her small form dilating. 
**Would you distress his last moments by 
forcing yourself upon him. Have you not done 
him harm enough already?” 

He gazed at her inall astonishment. Had 
her grief driven Kitty mad ? 

“ Kitty,” he said, in a tone of sorrowful 
reproach. ‘ You can speak thus to me, his 
dearest friend! What have I done to deserve 
it? Why have you not informed me of Bertie’s 
ilinegs. I have only just heard of it. I 
came without losing a minute. I would 
have been hera long ago had you sent for 
me.” 

** Was it likely that I should send for you when 
itis you who have killed him? ’’ said the young 
wife, passionately. ‘‘Do not add hypocrisy 
to your other shortcomings, Harold Foatagne, 
Bertie does not wish to see you; he prayed me 
to keep you from approaching him. If you 
have any human feeling left in you go—and 
leave us alone.’ 

‘‘ What have I done that I should be treated 
thus?’’ he demanded, still in doubt as to 
Kitty’s sanity. ‘‘I have had no quarrel with 
Bertie. You say that I have killed him. 
Kitty | Are you mad?” 

“No, or I should suffer less. You robbed 
him of the work upon which he had set his 
heart, you abused his generous confidence in 
you, and this is the result. You have killed 
— a the most cowardly way imaginable, 
an eed 

Roused from his stupor by the sound of 
voices, Bertie looked up and recognised Harold 
Fontagne. 

** You promised to keep him away,” he said, 
addressing Kitty, who had hastened back to 
him ; “ and he is here.” 

‘‘Go, I implore you, go,” murmured the 
girl. ‘Do not agitate him. Can you not see 
that he is dying ?’’ 

Harold Fontagne, instead of complying, fell 
on his knees by the bedside. Strong man as 
he was, the tears ran down his face like rain. 

‘* Bertie, dear old friend,” he pleaded. “ For 
Heaven's sake tell me what I have done to 
estrange you from me? Iam consciousof no 
fault, no breach in our friendship of my 
making. At least les me know in what I 
have sinned against you! I would freely give 
my life could I but restore you to health and 
ommeg cen by so doing.” 

He clasped one of Bertie’s thin, white 
hands in his own strong, brown ones. The 
dying man regarded him fixedly, as if a new 
idea were gradually dawning upon him. 

“We must forget and forgive ; it is too late 
for anything else now, Harold,” he said, 
feebly. ‘I suppose the temptation was too 
much for you, only I had always thought you 
superior to such temptation. When I wrote 
telling you that the Earl of Roxburgh had 
well-nigh decided to employ me upon the 
mausoleum to be erected in his grounds, I 
little thought you would avail yourself of this 
information to step in before me, and rob me 
of the commiasion I stood so much in need of. 











The knowledge that you were even capable of 
such au act, the disappointment and disillu- 
sion, have killed me. Could you have foreseen 
this result, 1 think, I believe, you would have 
acted differently.” 

The last sentence was spoken interroga- 
tively, as if he would fain receive some assur- 
ance, some expression of penitence, that would 
enable him to recover a fragment of the old 
firm faith in H&rold’s friendship. He was not 
prepared, though, for what followed. 

*‘ Bertie, old man, I declare solemnly that 
I never received such a letter as the one you 
mention,’’ said Harold Fontagne, in hushed, 
earnest tones. ‘I was not aware that you had 
ever met the Earl until this moment, or that 
you enterfuined any hope of being engaged 
upon the mausoleum. I would have cut off 
my right hand rather than have come between 
you and the object of your desire had I known 
of this. Surely our long friendship should 
have taught you to regard me as incapable of 
such conduct? I swear that your letter never 
reached me, that I am innocent of any wilfal 
attempt to supersede you in the Earl's opinion 
and wren Do you believe me or not?” 

“I do.” 

Bertie's fair face glowed with sudden joy as 
he tarned it towards his friend till it looked 
liked the face of an angel. He was not re- 
luctant to accept Harold's explanation, or 
slow to believe it. His pure high nature re- 
joiced in the fact of the other's innocence being 
proved. . 

** Dear old fellow, [am so glad!’’ be said 
slowly. ‘It hurt me awfally to think that 
you had deliberately set yourself to ruin my 
last hope of saccess. As you say, I onght to 
have known you better, Atleast we shall part 
good friends, with the misunderstanding 
cleared up. That letter must have been lost 
in transit. Don't fret, Harold; my faith in 
you is as firm as ever.” 

“It won't bring you baé& to life, though,” 
said Harold, hoarsely, ‘and indirectly I have 
caused your death.” 

‘I don’t think under any circumstances I 
should have lived very long—I never had much 
stamina. Léok after Kitty when I'm gone, 
Harold. She will be very lonely, poor child. 
I’m so thankfal youcame now. You can’t tell 
what a load you have lifted from off me. I 
can die in peace.” 

They sat beside him for the next hour 
until his release came, and the fair boyish 
features assumed an expression of ineffable 
rest and solemn mystery. Harold Fontagne 
broke down altogether, and sobbed like a 
child. Kitty’s eyes were dry and tearless as 
she pressed her lips to those cold unresponsive 
ones, and smoothed the wavy hair back from 
off her husband's forehead. 

‘‘ Kitty, you do not think now that it was 
my fault—that I sinned against him of deli- 
berate intention? ’’ asked the eculptor. ‘‘ He 
believed my story, and dying men see clearly. 
Will you not also forgive me?” 

— stood erect, regarding him calmly and 
coldly. 

6s oun fall of anger against you only a few 
hours ago,” she said, ‘“‘ but now, after what 
has passed, I believe you were Bertie's true, 
faithful friend; that you never consciously 
wronged him. At the sametime I am certain 
that letter was not lost. You may have been 
from home when it arrived. In that case 
your wife would probably open it. She never 
liked Bertie; she was always jealous of the 
friendship existing between you, and in that 
letter he alluded in such glowing terms to the 
work he hoped to obtain. I leave you to draw 
your own inferences from my words.” 

A light broke suddenly upon Harold Fon- 
tagne’s bewilderment; a terrible light, illu- 
mining the past, while it rendered the future 
dark by comparison. 

Was it not Cynthia who had first brought 
the Earl's project with regard to the mauso- 
leum under his notice? How strangely 
excited she had seemed when she informed 
him of it, and besought him to lose no time in 
obtaining an introduction to the Earl! And 





$$! 
she had never been able to tell him the name 
of the particular journal in which, as gh, 
declared, she had read the paragraph relat; 
to the mausoleum! Had she—but the iggy 
was so horrible, so overwhelming, that he daraj 
not contemplate it. 

“For Heaven’s sake be careful what yo, 
say,” he exclaimed fiercely. ‘ Yon are brigs. 
ing a serious charge against my wife, in whon 
I have perfect confidence. Why should gh 
withhold or destroy that letter instead o 
handing it over to me?” 

“That she might keep Bartie’s hope , 
secret from you, being aware that you woulj 
never dream of entering into a profession) 
rivalry with your dearest friend,” said Kitty 
firmly ; ‘‘ that she might incite you to com. 
pete for such a desirable commission yours, 
since the Earl's decision was still in abeyance, 
The desire to advance your interests would by 
paramount with her, loving you as she do 
blindly and passionately. I have not studisj 
Mrs. Fontagne’s character to no purpo, 
Who, may I ask, first brought the subject 
under your notice?”’ 

‘‘Cynthia—my wife!’ he replied, with s 
stifled groan. 

‘The letter should have reached you upon 
a Thursday,” mentioning the date. ‘‘ Wer 
you at home on that day? Try to remember,” 

‘*T was absent from home on the day you 
mention. I did not return till the evening,” 
he said, after a brief pause. ‘‘ Your suspicions 
may not be unfounded. What it costs me to 
admit this you will never know. _I shall ques. 
tion my wife respecting poor Bertie's letter, 
which I failed to receive. If she has tampered 
with it,and wilfully deceived me, my wedded 
happiness will be as much at an end as your. 
Dear as Cynthia is to me I will never live 
with her again. From that hour we part.” 

The words were quietly spoken, but weighted: 
with a pitiless purpose, an unswerving de. 
cision, that awed Kitty in spite of her sorrow 
and indignation. 

“I may be mistaken,” she began. “I do 
not wish to be unjust or———” 

‘“‘I hope, for her sake and mine, that you 
are mistaken,” he interrupted, sternly; “ but 
should your conjecture prove correct she will 
not go unpunished for her sin, reflecting as it 
does upon myself.” 

Then he went away, promising to return for 
the funeral, and Kitty was left alone with the 
dead. 

Cynthia Fontagne glanced almost wildly at 
her husband's face when he rejoined her that 
evening to ascertain how much or how little 
he knew. - 

* Is—ig Mr. Randolph better, Harold?” she 
faltered, timidly, caressing the toy terrier 
upon her lap with trembling hand. 

“« He is dead!” said Harold Fontagne, stand- 
ing before her, his handsome face set and 
rigid, a steely light gleaming in his cold grey 
eyes. ‘‘ You may congratulate yourself upon 
having killed him. Cynthia, what did you do 
with that letter of his which you kept back 
from me?” 3 

She looked up in sudden horror, the denial 
she would fain have uttered frozen upon her 
lips. His glance fascinated her ; she could not 
evade it, although it was reading her guilty 
soul like a book. 

His assumption that she had really re 
ceived the letter cut the ground from under her 
feet. Moreover, the news of Bertie’s death had 
stunned her, and confused all her faculties. 

Bertie dead, and her secret for promoting 
Harold's interests at his friend’s expense dis. 
covered! The end of all things had arrived 
for her, thought Cynthia, wildly. Would she 
from out this wreck of her life succeed in 
saving what she most valued and clung to— 
namely, her husband’s love ? 

The guilt, the remorse, and late repentance, 
mingled with fear that blanched her beauti- 
ful face, deprived Harold Fontagne of his last 
lingering belief in her innocence. _ 

“You did receive it, then ?” he said, slowly. 


“Cynthia, what devil prom jou to con- 
ccal it, 10 come to me with that lying story 
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pon your lips? Your deceit, your shame- 
jg33, dishonourable conduct, has cost Bertie 
Randolph his life. It will cost me what I 
value far more than life, I could have for- 
given & great deal to you; but that you should 
persuade me to act in a manner calculated to 
injare Bertie Randolph that your own pride 
and ambition might be gratified, conscious all 
the while that I should recoil in horror from 
gach @ proceeding if I understood it aright. 
To place the weapon in my hand with which 
tostab my friend to the heart, carefully con- 
cealing its deadly nature from me—TI cannot 
forgive this. Only a woman could have con- 
ceived and carried out such a refinement of 
cruelty and baseness! Cynthia, we must 
” 


She uttered a little cry, and flung herself at 
his feet as these words fell upon her ear, her 
hands upraised in piteous entreaty. 

“Harold, husband, forgive me, do not send 
me from you,” she moaned. ‘‘Am I not suffi- 
ciently punished already in the knowledge 
that I helped to cause Bertie Randolph's 
death? Will it not haunt me as long as I 
live? Oh ! love, love, have some pity upon me! 
It was for your sake I yielded to the tempta- 
tion. Bertie was prospering, and you seemed 
to make such slow progress. Had I loved 
you less this sin would not have stained my 
soul.” 


“Sach love is more deadly in its effects 
than hatred;” he replied, pitilessly ; no line 
in his stern face ‘relaxing. The iron side of 
her husband’s nature, in which she had re- 
fused to believe, was being revealed to Cynthia 
now. ‘ Bertie, far from prospering, was upon 
the verge of ruin, and your action completed 
his downfall,” he continued. ‘I cannot, as I 
said before, live with you after this proof of 
your unscrupulous ambition. your utter want 
of principle and honour. You sl-all have a 
liberal allowance, but from to-day you become 


' my wife only in name. I repudiate and cast 


you off as unworthy of the love I once 
lavished upon you.” 

He turned and went out at the door as he 
ceased speaking. When Cynthia's maid en- 
tered the room later on she found her mistress 
lying senseless upon the floor. For the first 
time in her pleasant, laxurious, self-indal- 
gent life Cynthia had fainted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Five years had elapsed since Bertie Ran- 
dolph’s untimely death, years fraught with 
many changes for all concerned in it. 

Kitty still lived at Ivy Cottage with her 
boy, born soon after her husband's death. 
Bat for the child she would, in all proba- 
bility, have followed Bertie to the grave. Those 
clinging, childish hands and baby kisses; the 
deep blae eyes, from which rtie’s soul 
seemed gazing upon her, embodied in their 
child, roused her from the stupor of grief 
into which she had fallen, and drew her 
gently back to life and hope again. 

The first tears she had shed since Bertie's 
death fell like rain upen the baby’s face when 
they ‘placed it in her arms. Perhaps those 
merciful tears helped to save the young 
widow's -reagon, if not her life. By pees. 
as the child grew older, it helped to fill the 
vacant place in her heart; to reconcile her 
to the loss she had sustained, and remove all 
angry, resentful feeling directed against the 
author of that loss, Cynthia Fontagne. 

At first Kitty had deemed it impossible that 
She should ever forgive the woman whose 
pride and jealousy had cost Bertie his life, 
and cut his career short in the midst. But 
gentler, holier thoughts had come to her with 
the child, while the knowledge that Cynthia 

suffered—nay, was even then sufferivg 
Severely for the sin committed—rendered her 
less unwilling to forgive Harold Fontagne's 
al should they ever cross each other's path 
in. 
That seemed doubiful, however. Cynthia 





had left her home on the night following that! 


terrible scene between herself and her husband, 
left it without informing Harold of her inten- 
tion, and disappeared as completely as if the 
earth had swallowed her up. All his endea- 
vours to trace her had proved fruitless. 

Sometimes the terrible dread that she had 
committed suicide crossed the sculptor's 
mind, overwhelming him with mingled dread 
and remorse, 

He was aware of her passionate, undis- 
ciplined temperament, her idolatrous love for 
himself. Had his merciless attitude upon the 
occasion of their last interview driven her to 
despair ? 

When his first uncontrollable anger and 
horror, consequent upon Bertie’s death, and 
Kitty's only too well-grounded suspicion had 


had time to subside a little, when he dis-/d 


covered his wife's flight, he reproached himself 
for having dealt so severely with her. 

He could not have continued to live with 
her, he reflected, miserably, but he might have 
softened the blow a little; he might have 
spared her those terrible reproaches, knowing 
as he did that her punishment could hardly 
have been greater. He had thrust her from 
him, he had refased to listen to her prayer 
imploring forgiveness, And what had become 
of her when, frenzied and forsaken, she 
quitted her home to throw herself upon the 
mercy of the world? 

The sculptor had aged wonderfally sinse 
his friend's death. There were deep lines 
graven in his face, grey hairs were thickly 
sprinkled among his short, crisp brown locks. 
As much as possible he avoided society, and 
strove to engross himself in his work—to have 
no hopes, no aims, no interests beyond it. 

His heart cried out for the wife he had 
driven away from him. He hated the sin of 
which she had been guilty, yet he loved the 
beautifal sinner as well as ever. Without 
Cynthia life seemed a dull, tedious affair, 
that could not come to an end too quickly. 
He missed her more and more as the months 
and years went by, bringing him fame and 
pecuniary success, bat little joy. The suspense 
and uncertainty he endared with regard to her 
fate; the conviction that, if living, she must 
be in a state of poverty and destitution, from 
which he was powerless to rescue her, since 
she made no sign, haunted him by day and 
night, and rendered his life one long unbroken 
re 


sionately when he came to pay her a visit. 
She knew what he suffered, and had it been 
in her power to restore Cynthia to him, to 
effect a reconciliation between the husband 
and wife, she would have done so, certain that 
such a proceeding on her part would have met 
with Bertie’s approval. 

Wantof money was no longer tobe numbered 
among Kitty’s troubles. Without exposing 
his wife's dishonourable condact in intercept- 
ing the letter, Harold Fontagne had given the 
Earl of Roxburgh to understand that Bertie 
Randolph's death was mainly owing to the 
disappointment he had.sustained with regard 
to the mausoleum. This fact having been 
brought under his notice the sculptor expressed 
himself unwilling to execute the commission 
which had caused a brother-artist his life, 
pointing out at the same time the surpassing 
beanty of the work Bertie had prepared for 
the minsoleum. 

The Earl, shocked and sorry, expressed his 
willingness to avail himself of the dead 
sculptor's talent, and to pay his widow 
liberally for it if Harold Fontagne would 
consent to complete the unfinished work, and 
supply all that was lacking to render the 
mausoleum unique in its beauty, a marble 
poem, commemorative of more than one sad 
life story now. 

Patting aside his own ambition without a 
regret, Harold Fontagne had agreed to perfect 
his friend's work, to give it the most promi- 
nent place, rendering his own subservient to it, 
a noble piece of se'f-sacrifize, which placed 
Kitty and her son beyond the reach of want, 





gret. 
Kitty Randolph regarded him compas. | P® 





and won posthumous fame for her husband. 
His lovely creations, wrought while he was in 
a fever of hope and anticipation, and the 
rejection of which had broken his heart, were 
destined to arouse admiration in the breasts of 
thousands, long after the hand that shaped 
them lay mouldering in the grave. Bertie 
had triumphed through the friend who felt he 
could not do enough to atone for the wrong so 
unconsciously committed at the instigation 
of another. 

“ Have you received any tidings?” Kitty 
would ask, when they met, without mention. 
ing Cynthia’s name. And the sculptor always 
shook his head, while the sorrow and longing 
in his eyes grew deeper. 

“TIT never shall receive any,” he said, 
sheaalv. on one occasion. ‘I believe she is 

ea ’ 


But Cynthia was not dead, only hidden 
securely from all who knew her, from all she 
most loved and yearned for. A great gulf 
yearned between her and the fair, golden past, 
a galf of her own cre a 

She had left her husband's house in a state of 
mind bordering upon insanity, conscious only 
of a wild longing to escape, to avoid a repeti- 
tion of those unwonted reproaches which 
Harold had heaped upon her in his wrath. 

Since he had refased to forgive her, to take 
her back to his heart, she- would not permit 
him to maintain her, or to learn what had 
become of her. 

The idea that she had become hateful to 
him was strong upon her when, guilty and 
miserable, she quitted her home and bade a 
long good-bye to the soft, pampered, easeful, 
existence she had known there. 

The consciousness that she had been instru- 
mental in causing Bertie Randolph's death 
through her unprincipled action, the loss of 
her husband's love, and the complete separa- 
tion from him that ensued, proved almost too 
much for her reason. 

Retribution in Cynthia's case had not 

loitered upon the ont It had overtaken her 
swiftly. The mere fact of finding herself 
alone in the world, suddenly isolated from all 
her previous surroundings, was in iteelf a ter- 
rible experience for one who had always been 
rose-lined from the cold. In the spirit, if 
not in the letter, she was a murderess, she 
told herself a thousand times during those 
first days of utter prostration and bitter re- 
ntance ! 
Bat for her Bertie Randolph would n>t have 
died. She had killed him as surely as if she had 
stabbed or shot him; the bright, handsome 
young fellow who had been the first to salute 
her upon her wedding day, whose face, as she 
had last seen it, looking glad and radiant, was 
still co fresh in her memory. 

Since her husband, the man who had loved 
her best upon earth, found it impossible to 
forgive her perfidious conduct, what hope was 
there that Heaven would pardon such a 
crime ? 

Cynthia’s nature was not without its re- 
deeming aspects, Some nobler traits charac- 
terised it, although it had required a tremen- 
dous upheaval to enable them to break through 
the thick crust of pride, indolence, and over- 
weening jealous ambition beneath which they 
had lain hidden. 

She regretted not merely the consequences 
of her sin as they affected herself after the 
manner of some penitents, so-called. She 
loathed and hated that sin now that its deadly 
nature stood revealed. She did not attempt 
to palliate or lessen it. She had killed Bertie 
Randolph through her inability to estimate 
the effects of disappointment and treachery 
upon his sensitive, impressionable tempera- 
ment, and nothing remained for her but a life- 
long repentance. 

After a time it became necessary to rouse 
herself, to consider the imperative question 
of ways and means. Even the obscure dingy 
lodging she had hired must be paid for, and 
her money was growing short. She must do 
something in order to earn a living. In what 
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direction should she, so unused to roughing 
it, make her first venture ? 

She -felt ‘mo inelination to return to West 
Langdon. For one thing, her aunt was dead ; 
for another, were she to go there Harold 
would probably seek her oat, and insist upon 
making suitable provision for her. 

Oat of her late but earnest repen’ance and 
sorrow had arisen a desire to do something 
for the good of others, to devote her life to the 
sick or the sinful, in part atonement for the 
wrong she had committed. And this. desire 
was the more praiseworthy sinos Cynthia had 
no nataral tendency in the direction of 
things hard, unpleasant, and self-sacrificing. 
Her indolent, luxurious, Oriental “tempera- 
ment, accustomed to unlimited homage, loving 
all that wasrich and beautifal,.likely to minis- 
ter to her comfort, rendered her averse to 
seenes of squalor and suffering, to voluntary 

vation. Consequently her resolve to brave 
the difficulties ahead, to choose a life of self- 
abnegation and hard unflinching work, had in 
it the germs of a true heartfelt: repentance, 
destined to bear rich frait in the future. 

Believing that in'time, after careful training, 
she would become a good nurse, Cynthia 
gained admittance as a probationer at ‘St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and entered upon her 
duties, firmly bent upon fulfilling them to the 
best of her ability, however distasteful they 
might prove. She would then be earning her 
own living, while she would be doing her pest 
to mitigate the sufferings of others. 

The stately, beautiful, well-bred woman, of 
whose past history they knew so little, soon 
became a favourite ‘with both doctors and 
patients. She seemed to have no interests in 
life beyond her nursing, which could. hardly 
have been more skilful and tender. 

Having passed through the various pro- 
bationary stages, Cynthia became a qualified 
nurse, in charge of the acsident ward, a place 
requiring strong nerves and brave hearts. to 
endure the sad sights that had so frequently 
to be witnessed there. 

Many a struggle had Cynthia had between 
duty and inclination ere she reached this 
stage; many a time the fierce longing to throw 
herself at her husband’s feet again, and im- 
plore his forgiveness anew, to press her lips to 
his in a kiss of despairing, concentrated love 
ere he could thrust her from him, had well- 
nigh torn her asunder. But she had resisted 
it, believing Harold to be-as much incensed as 
ever against her, and aceepted her punishment 
as part of the penance it behoved her to 
fulfil. 

One day Harold Fontagne, coming from the 
House of Commons, where he had been 
listening to an important debate, slipped in 
crossing the muddy road, and fell just under 
the wheels of a passing omnibus. They carried 
him to the hospital, and in the bruised, sense- 
less heap of hamanity thus suddenly brought 
uuder her notice Cynthia recognized her 
husband. 

For once her self-possession deserted her. 
She fell on her knees beside the stretcher with 
a low, wailing cry. 

* You know him?” said the doctor, interro- 
gatively. 

“He is my husband!” replied Cynthia, 
pillowing Harold’s unconscious head upon her 
breast. ‘“‘And we have been parted for 

rs.’ 

At first death seemed likely to part them for 
a still longer term. Harold Fontagne had 
several ribs broken, besides-a fractured arm, 
and a bad scalp wound. It was an interest- 
ing surgical case—from the doctors’ not the 
patient’s point of view. They put him 
together again as skilfully and carefully as if 
he had been a Chinese puzzle in several 
pieces. A small room was placed at his dis- 
posal apart from the common ward, and 
Cynthia, whose recognition of the patient as 
her husband had invested her with new inte- 
rest in the eyes of all connected with the hos- 
pital, was allowed to-nurse him. 

A more devoted, tireless nurse Harold Fon- 
tagne could not:possibly have had. While the 








fever and delirium lasted she ministered to 
his every want, feeling thankful for tne privi- 
lege ‘thus accorded her, a privilege which she 
told herself sadly must cease as soon as her 
husband regained consciousness. She no 
longer doubted the forgiveness of Heaven ; 
that had come to her, together with a sense of 
chastened peace, and submiesion to her lot. 
But she did not venture to hope that Harold 
would ever forgive her sin. Rather than see 
him turn coldly away from her ‘again, ‘she 
would leave him when reason was on the point 
of returning, and go back to her other 
patients, although this-meeting with him had 
opened the old wounds in her heart, and 
caused them to bleéd afresh. 

In that dim twilight of semi-.consciousness 
which ‘frequently the full’ dawn - of 
reason after long and dangerous illness, Harold 

became aware of a familiar presence 
hovering round ‘him, a presence unexpressibly 
soothing and grateful, that seemed to antici- 
pate his slightest wish ore he could give utter- 
ance to it: What had he lost:which had been 
thus inexplicably restored to him, imparting 
a sense of supreme rest and happiness ? , 
as the power of connected thought returned, 
the gracious ministering presence resolved 
itself into Cynthia. She was with him 
again. How this‘+had come to pass he cared 
but little in his weakness. The glad fact was 
sufficient in itself; his wife still lived, and he 
had found her, 

Waking one day from a long refreshing 
sleep the sculptor felt a kiss lightly imprinted 
on his forehead as he lay there with closed 
eyes, in dreamy luxurious idieness. Fully 
con-cious he glanced up and beheld his wife 
bending over him. 

She shrank back and would have fied as he 
recognized her in her shame and sorrow. ‘He 
put out his hand qnickly and detained her. 

“ Cynthia, my wife!” 

There was‘no anger in the voice that uttered 
these words, only love and pity. As Cynthia 
re them she fell upon her knees beside 

im. 

“Harold, can you forgive me now?” she 
cried imploringly. “I had intended to leave 
you ere you regained consciousness lest you 
should thrast me‘from you again. I willgo 
if you tell me'to do so, only forgive me first, 
that I may suffer less ‘in the lonely years yet 
to come.”’ 

He drew her towards him and kissed: ‘the 
beautifulface which had gained so much in 
softness and gentle: womanly of expres. 
sion. Ifsne were less imperiously lovely than 
of old she had become infinitely more loveable. 
Sorrow and suffering had proved themselves 
to be Cynthia’s good angéls in disguise. 

“* Darling, I trast that we shall both obtain 
forgiveness,” he whispered, regarding her with 
the old fond look of love. ‘*I judged you too 
harshly. You could not foresee the terrible 
result of that one wrong act which has cost us 
both sodear. Cynthia, now that I have found 
you we must never ‘part again. I know that 
as long as you live you will never cease to 
regret poor Bertie’s death. Why should I 
add to your sorrow and my own by refising 
to forgive?"’ 

With a little sobbing cry Oynthia flang 
herself into the arms outstretched to receive 
her, and rested-there like a weary storm- 
beaten bird that had found its baven of rest 
when it least expected to do so. Husband 
and wife were united again, never to part 
until they reached the threshold of that new 
glad life beyond the grave, where sin and 
sorrow and parting are unknown. 


[THE END.] 








He is the greatest man who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution, who bears the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully, and whose re- 
liance on truth and virtue is the most un. 
fal tering. 





small lady. “ 





ey 


_FAOETIA. 


Some one remarks that “solitude is wey 
enough until you want to borrow something” 
As if that was not the time when loneliness j, 
most desirable. : 

A crocrr at Lancaster hangs up in his wip. 
dow every morning a list of persons who ar, 
owing him, with their places of business, 4; 
the top, it is stated that the accounts will hy 
sold very cheap, 

Onz of the teachers at a eae school wag 
engaged in.explaining the Darwin. theory ty 
his class, when he observed that they were no; 
p2ying proper attention. ‘ Boys,” said the 
professor; ‘‘ when I am endeavouring to ex. 
er to you the riya pe of the monkey, 

wish you would look right at me,” : 

Successrut Briwrxe.—+ Little Nell: “ I canght 
sister Maud engaging herself to another young 
man last night, an’ she haan’t sent off the 
firat.one yet.” Little Kitty : ‘* Ain’t that nice! 
Did you tellon. her?” ‘Little Nell: “ No, she 
buyed me off.” Little Kitty : Bi What did she 
do?” Little Nell: ‘‘ She said if.I’d keep quiet 
she’d give me.one of ’em.when I grow up.” 

A Very Sap 'Oasz.—‘“Mercy me, Nellie: 
what has happened?” ‘My heartis broken, 
Edith. I shall never smile again, never again 
find music in thesongs of the birds, or— 
“Oh, it can't be. Has your engagement with 
the count..been broken?’ © Yes.’ “Oh, 
what-have:you done to him? What has hap. 
pened ?’* Papa *went/and told'him he had 
lost every farthing of hisimoney.” 

Por to Goon Usz.—‘* T’¥e. ‘been ‘hunting all 
over the room for hair-pin;” gaid a young 
lady to her newly-married friend, ‘and I 
couldn’t find a single one tosave me.” “0 
course you couldn't, my dear,” was the sym. 
pathetic reply. ‘I’m married now, you know.” 
“ And what has that to do with it?” was in- 
credulous query. ‘ Everything,”” my dear, 
was the reply. ‘My husband ‘straightens 
them all out for pipe-cleaners.” 

Pravine Luxatic Asyitm rm Tee Partovr.— 
The small boy who-had been watching through 
a half-closed door the anties of & Ioving couple, 
ran down to the kitchen in’ high lee to de. 
scribe the whole proceeding tq his little sister, 
** Oh, it’s such fun,’ said he, in conclusion. 
“ What is such fun?” asked his mother, who 
had just entered. ‘Why, to play lunatic 
asylum like sister Bertieand Mr. Snips are 
doing in the parlour,” 

Bap Management Somewnere.—Little Dick: 
“ What you think ?. I’ve got.two baby sisters.” 
Little Dot: ‘‘ Won’t that. be nice when they're 
big enough to play with ?. But, Dicky, I think 
there’s some mistake abont:them,”’  ‘* Why is 
there?” ‘'Cause I've heen. tpraxin’ for a 


little sister ever so lone. house is 
close to ours and they look just.alike outside, 
and—oh, dear! I don't see. why the angels 
can’t be more careful,” 

Cuorcs ust or Worns.—-Persons who try to 
correct children in the use.of words are often 
amazed at the results, A little girl who made 
frequent use of the word ‘‘gaess” was cor- 
rected for it and told to say ‘presume ” in- 
stead. A lady friend, noticing the admirable 
set of the little ‘girl’s apron, asked something 
in regard to the pattern. ‘Mamma don’t cnt 
my dresses an’ = age by a pattern,” said the 

just ks at me an 
presumes.” 

Gor THER: IN b nage 9 reg a0- 
companied by B , f m for a 
moment to see Mrs. De Hobson concerning & 
church matter, and, after much urging and 
exitreaty, had finally consented to stay to lun- 
cheon. “Bobby was so with the shop 
windows,” Mrs. Hendricks said, sipping ber 
soup. ‘ Dear little fellow, I could scarcely 
tear him away from them.” ‘Yes, indeed, 
acquiesced Bobby, enthusiastically, “and 80 
were you, and you said that if we didn’t make 
haste we wouldn’t get here until lunch was 
over,’” 
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SOCIETY: 


Tur QuEEN, it is stated, will return to 
Osborne within @ fortnight of the Thanks- 
giving Service in London, s> that no long- 
continued snecession of festivities at Court 
must be looked for.’ , 

Tur Prince or Watzs will be accompanied 
in Ireland ‘by the Princess, presuming her 
health will permit of her doing so. Their 
Royal Highnesses, who are. to be accompanied 
by Prince Albert Victor, and were to break 
their journey at-Chester,.now find themselves 
unable to accept the hospitality of the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster at Eaton Hall. 

Prrxce Lorotp; the Duchess of Con- 
naught’s brother, has joined the Duke and 
Duchess in India for a short time. The 
Prince is ‘‘seeing the world” with some of 
the enormous fortune left him by his father. 
He and the Duchess are said to be much 
attached. The Duke of Connaught, who has 
been a bencher of Gray’s Inn since the year 
1881, has consented to be appointed Treasurer 
during the Queen's Jubilee year. 

Many of the characteristics of the Empress 
of Russia are, says Modern Society, similar to 
those of her sister, the Princess..of Wales. 
She is credited with having acelimatised at 
the Court-all sorts of English costumes; black 
cloth, sombre-coloured jackets, and little Kats, 
ornamented with wings. same account 
goes on to hes J that she rises early, and walks 
a great ; goes to bed late, reads enor- 
mously, and that although she loves dress and 
dancing passionately, she busies herself at the 
proper times with works of charity, which she 
generously patronises. The Empress wears 
agreat many toilettes. Her robes are covered 
with a laces, = — worse eet 

rkle with gems. Em 8 one far 
meats which cost helf-a-million francs. 

A sat but select dance was recently given 
by the Duchess of Edinburgh at San Antonio, 
The 7 a > terme some a 
was begun immediately supper. The 
Duke and Duchess, Princs#s Louise, and 
Prince George of Wales entered spiritedly 
into all the figures. Among the company 
present wereLady and Miss pel, 
Keppel, R'N., Hon. Blanehe'Colville, Colonel, 
Mrs. and Mies Blundell, Miss Cockburn, Miss 
Boyes, Miss. Mattei and Mrs. Grenfell, Colonel 
and Mrs. Slade, Captain and Mrs. Fellowes, 
the officers of the Gordon Highlanders, the 
officers of the Black Watch, Baronees d’Annio 
Yguanez, Miss d’Annio, Commander and Mrs, 
Neville, and. Captain Stephenson. After the 
cotillon another supper was served, and the 
guests dispersed about half-past three o’clock, 


On the 15th ult, St. Peter’s Church, Cran- 
ley-gardens, was crowded with ‘fashionable 
congregation, among whom were Princess 
Christian, accompanied by her daughter, 
Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck), 
with Princess. Victoria, to witness the mar- 
riage of Sibyl, daughter of the Hon. Henry 
and Lady Katharine Coke to Captain C. 
Crutchley (Scots Guards), second son of General 
Crutchley, of Sunninghill Park, Ascot. 

The wedding excited special interest from 
the circumstance that the gallant bridegroom 
was shot in action whén serving with the 
Camel Corps in Egypt last year, and’ sub- 
sequently suffered amputation of his right leg. 

The bride wore a dress of the ‘Yichest white 
faille, draped and trimmed with exquisite 
Brussels lace (her mother’s gift), caught with 
trails of orange blossom, a few of the same 
flowers in her hair being covered by a large 
Brussels lace veil. 

, The six bridesmaids also were attired en- 
tirely in rere their om | geome ing 
pte of gauzy nuns veiling, stri wi 

ilk thread, trimmed with pale cream 


STATISTICS. 


Cx is a nation of four hundred millions 
of people. 

Ir is estimated that 45,000,000 eggs are con. 
sumed every day in the United States. 

Bastxa his calculations on the reports of 
rodents annually destroyed in slaughter- 
houses and markets, 1,720,000; ‘an officer of 
the sanitary department of Paris computes 
the rat population of the city’ to’ be 2,500,000. 
Tue TeLzrHone 1n Benttn.—The telephone 
wires are daily increasing in number «and 
length over and around the Prussian capital. 
The ‘total length of the wired is, in round 
numbers, 12,000 kilométres, or very nearly 
the diameter of the earth. There are nine 
exchange offices in the city, and 10,000 speak- 
ing-tubes. The number of subscribers in 
Berlin is about 6,000, who hold an average of 
100,000 conversations daily. In the neigh- 
bourhood the number of conversations 
averages daily between 1,500 ‘and 2,000. The 
Berlin telephone system employs 300 officials, 
The farthest point to which Berlin-is directly 
connected with is Hanover, distant 340 kilo- 
mdtres, or about 215 miles. ; 





GEMS. 


Prayer is the outlet of the saints’ sorrows, 
and the inlet of their supports and comforts. 
Were we as eloquent as angels, we should 
please some more by listening than‘by talk- 
ing. 

Ovr grand business is, not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, butto do what lies clearly 
at hand. 

Tue men are-mostly so tongue-tied you are 
forced partly to guess what they mean, as you 
do with the dumb creatures. 

A Cuaraman has just published a book, in 
which he says :—‘‘ Woman does not require 
study to make herself perfect; she is born 
perfect.” 

I cannot even Kear of personal vigour of any 
kind, power of performance, without 
fresh resolation. We are emulous of all that 
man can do. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Genuan Porrs.—Half a pint of milk, five 
eggs, two large spoonfuls of flour, two ounces 
of butter; ¢ in small tins or cups; fill them 
half full; require a quick oven ; a few 
minntes will bake them; to be eatén as soon 
as they are out of the cups, as they will fall if 
allowed to cool. 

Lemon Wine.—To a gallon of water put 
three pounds of loaf sugar powdered, boil it 
twenty minutes, skimming well; pare the rinds 
of four beg lemons very thin, and pour the 
liquor‘on them. Squeeze out all the juice of 
the lemons, and mix it with half-a-pound of 
sugar ; boil till it is a-thick syrup, add it to 
the water and rinds, and when the whole is just 
lukewarm put in a slice of toast covered on 
both sides with yeast, let it work in an open 
tub two days, then put itintoacask. Let it 
stand three months before bottling. 

,ApptE Manmavapz.— Peel, core, and thinly 
slice good cooking apples (apples that cook to 
a smooth pulp easily); allow ?lb. of loaf sugar 
to 1lb. of apples; put the sugar in a preserv- 
ing pan (atin or iron saucepan will turn them 
black), with half a teacupful of water to: 6lbs, 
of sugar ; let it ually melt, and boil it for 
ten minutes. put in the sliced apple, 


flavour if liked. Boil rapidly for an ‘hour, 
skim well, and put in jam pots. It should 
be quite a smooth pulp, clear, and a bright 
amber colour. Will keep good for twelve 





with wide moiré sashes; and high 
cream straw hats turned up at the back: 


months, 


and a few cloves, cinnamon, or lemon pesl,:to } 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LeaTHer purses have gone ont of fashion in 
Paris, being regarded as‘most inartistic, how- 
aver handsomely they may be decorated. Ac- 
cordingly, Gallic society leaders must only 
carry a tiny bag, woven either in gold or 
silver links orin silk of the heraldic colours 
adopted by the owner. A monogram or coat- 
of‘arms should be ‘embroidered on the 
purse. 

Wrortsome Tramine,—-Athletic exercise, if 
indulged in with moderation, cannot fail to 
benefit our girls. Besides their intrinsic 
property of increasing vigour and agility, they 


also necessitate a greater freedom from the 


rigid restraints of dress which were usual 
twenty yearsago. Theyimply, moreover, a 

beral allowance of fresh-air, and’ by encou- 
raging’ vital changes throughout the body, 
come at that dislike to food which is so. 
common among young girls of listless habits. 
Thus in various ways their tendency is to 
stimulate the whole system. There can, we 
think,. be little doubt that the woman who has 
grown up under this wholesome training, is. 


fitter in consequence to bear the lot of her sex 


in married life. Her nerves will be stronger, 
her muscular power greater, and each natura} 
function proportionately more active. 

Tse Rasan’s Wiure.—The following anecdote 
illustrates the extreme delicacy of sentiment 
among the Rajpeot women :—The celebrated 
Rajah Jey Sing of Amber had married a 
princess of Harvati, whose provincial manners 
and dress subjected her to the badinage of the 
refined and superbly dressed ladies of the 
court of Amber. One day the Rajah began play- 
fully to.pass remarks about the sweeping 
‘jupon of the princess, and taking up a pair 
of scissors, said he would reduce it ‘to the 
fashionable length. Highly offended at this 
playful remark she ee his sword, and, 
assuming a threatening attitude, said that in 
the house to which she belonged they were. 
not used to such jests; that mutual respect 
was the guardian not only of happiness but 
of virtue, and she assured him, tha if he again 
dared to insult her he would find. that .the 
daughter of Harvati could use: sword better 
than'the Prince of Amber his scissors.) 

‘Amatrurn HovseFornisuwG.—If you have 


‘| an empty room that you can’t afford to furnish 


try what you can do in the way of home-made 
things. Just the nicest foot.stool can be made 
‘out of a tobacco box; staff it with straw, and 
‘then cover it with that much-abused ¢razy 
work; paint the sides, and put a row of 
frings around the top, A wash stand can be 
made of a draper’s box turned:on one end; 
hinge ‘the lid on for a door, line the inside 
with cambric, put in a ‘shelf, and whittle a 
fancy piece to put around the top; then paint 
and varnish. A very good mattress is madelike 
a comforter, only just.as large as the bed, and 
with about seven or eight pounds of cotton in 
it; this is used overa straw tick and is quite 
comfortable. For curtains, use yellow or 
white muslin, linen thread for lace, and six- 
penny worth of red table-cloth; stump-some- 
thing pretty in the corners and middle of the 
bottom, and outline it witha double thread 
taken from the tablecloth. Four curtains 
and the fixtures can be got for seven shil- 
lings and sixpence. The chairs can also be 
dispensed with and a very good substitute 
made of a box the right size and height ; put 
a broad board up for a back, then cushion, and 
cover it with cretonne, or some plain goeds, 
and finish it with cords or gimp. If want 
this to answer two purposes, you can leave one 
side open and put a curtain around it, falled 
on alittle; this is handy for shoes. Another 
can be made like a large stool with the lid to 

p Make a ing-case of a large 
draper's box; cover on the outside with 
cretonne and line the inside with paper or 
cambric, and puta curtain across the front ; 
cover the top with plain goods and puta 





cunning little lambrequin around it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. E G.—Alcohol in the recipe given means spirits of 
wine. 


E L ©.—We presume it can be obtdned at any 
chemist’s. 


Taavettrr.—The distance from New York to San 
Francisco fs 3,038 miles, 


D. H —Use dumb-bells. Your writing, spelling, and 
composition are god. 
G. G —Fatr for a girl of fifteen, but not up to the 
stand.rd for publication. 
Rost —The Hon. Lionel Tennyson, second son of the 
poet-laureate, died on April 20, 1886. 


Amy Y.—The bird may be troubled with vermin; 
remove them and it will probably soon be as good as 
ever. 


Cc. Cc M.—July 4, 1876, came on Tuesday; Feb, 4, 
1861, on Monday ; Sept. 0, 1850, on Monday; Nov. 7, 
1811, on Thursday. 

LirrtLe Bessie —1. A lady should simply bow on being 
introduced. 2 The 12ch October, 1870, came om Wed- 
nesday. 8. Certainly. 

L. & S.—Tne lowest rates of fare to any of 
this country may be easily ee by ing ata 
general railway booking-cfiice. 

raat ecg ie ec 
uncomasn s! r t 
considerabls im provement. _ : 


W. X —Patat the corns with tincture of fodine every 
night, and in the course of a few weeks they will be 
¢eomaiderably reduced and painless. 

A A. D.—Write to the young lady, and crave 
mission to correspond with her. Having been 3 tatt. 
mately acqraiated with you, she will doubtless grant 
the coveted honour. 


state of your health. 2 Ps gloves should always be 
rem ved when ea'ing. 3 We regret we are unable to 
inform you. 4. You should remain standing till ad- 
dressed by the host or hostess, 

B. E. D.—The standing of firms or persons in bust- 
mess ia any portion of of this or other countries cannot 
be for through this ante. Apply to a mér- 
cantile agency for such information. 


W. T.—A we. ‘bred widow, aged forty, would not be 
stances by she 


likely to better her clroum , a8 
would — fiad living expenses any ch , and the 
chances of getting employment no than at 


BEB. M.—The appollation “Piowery Kingdom” is a 
translation of the words Hwa Kwoh, en oe 
to China by its inhabitants, who consider 
be the mst polished and civiliz-d of ell uations ao the 
epithet hwa (che flower) intimates. 


mer should take the initio: 
meng eee By Fae me take the inttia- 
ha agnite Fw ry: : ~~ ¥- he do toma 
n a desire for eu a sererpen tensa, ‘our 
writing and spelling are both above the average. 


Cc. R. B.—When a geatieman is introduced to a lady 
it is not customary for either to offer to shake hands, a 
simple, polite bow being all that isrequtred. This rale 
of etiqu2'te is not, however, strictly adhered to in all 

cases. as, for ex imple, where cne gentleman is intro- 
duced to another. 


Lizzrz —The custom is for 


and flowers. The beidal nae receive oats fs from their 
triends before paying them. 


a —Harry's penmanship would bo ge to indi- 

tforward, honest disposition ; Frank's is 

indiow'ive of a vacillating, nambr-pamby temperament ; : 

and Joe's has so little evidence of character in it that 

we find it impossible to classify. Judging from the 

standpoint of neatness and regularity, however, the 
latter's penmanship is the best of the three specimens. 


T. T. R —The sovereigus of Eogland, of the Houssof 
B-unswick (German), have enceeted to the throne as 
follows: G.orge I, Aug. I, 1714; George IL, June 11, 
1727; George IIL.. On 25, 1760 ; George IV, Jan 29, 
1820; Willtam IV., Jane 26, 1830 ; Victoria, "Inne 20. 
1837.’ Tas latter was crowned on June 28, 1888, Bhe 
_ bornon May 24, 1819. King William IV, was her 
uncle, 


B. M. N.—Exypt probably affords the earliest histort- 
eal resords of any dis‘iact attempt!at military organi- 
wition, and cavalry his generally formed an integral 
part of every army, though not always effectively 
employed. Tae first authentic account of cavalry is 
given by Xsnophon, wh» states that in the first Mesee- 
mian war, 743 B.o., 
divis'on +. 


R, 8. T.—Boats made of wicker work are still used 
on the river Tigris. These boats. which the Arabs call 
gooff.hs. are merely large, round, flat-bottomed baskets, 
The wicker wort on them is mate very strong, and 
they are m ve water-tight by a coat of asphalt, smeared 
about an iech thick all over the inside ani wutside. 
Sms gooffahs are large enough to hold as many as 
twenty persons. They are also used to convey 


Lycurgus formed his cavalry in 


Joz.—Chickens, &o., killed by wringing their necks 
do not bleed as profusely as when subjected to other 
modes of execution. 


Juxo.—The starch enamel is made under a patented 
Process, and cons+quently the right to compound it is 
not public property. 

JouNNIE.—For a boy of fifteen your writing and 
spelling are both most excellent, exceeding that dis- 
played by the average adult. 

Erriz —How a person can pors'b'y say that you are 
anything but a beauty passes our comprehension, your 

charms far exceeding those given the average 
ghters of Eve, 


FO H —To remove ‘' blackheads” from any portion | o.,tain 

Rohatn.eah Goatees water in which liquid 

The proportion is a tea- 

spo ful eb: pore volved. cevnlng be yp A weak solu- 
of alcohol is aleo recommended. 


F.F ape ge Swedish krona, of no 
3; No 2 a 50--entime French 
sessing no rarity. is worthless in the eyes 


value as a 


E 
of 


or collectors. Even were these coins rare, 
condition would preclude any possibility of a at 
any price. 


TWO LOVELY WOMEN. 


L 
cot vywoed with youth tal grace, 
crow: you 

The soft wind in her 
The pode wity la: dont 5 eer 

Her star-like eyes were blue as heaven, 
Her face was like a rose in June, 

From cherry ied eee 
Fiewed like a melody in tune. 


A dream of RAE rE t~—> 
b roses at her gone and 


- And bless her on her onward way. 


im. 

And yet I saw a fairer form— 
A woman aitting still and calm— 
Ber face most Hike a 


f 


y and peace and trust 
Tn ofl hor sotions were expeauced. 


Iv. 
Her daughter leaned against her chair 
Her grandson slept upon her knee, 
A face more full of sweet content, 
And holy love, one sould not see. 
aa ——— who had passed 
in deeds ot love and peace, 
PR. pimp -6 ig bappily 
The angel who would icing selene. 


Oh. lovely maid ! you yet may be ; 
PR ~~ se faithful wife ; 
grow through gracious 
Fairer unto the close of life, tne 


F. A.—Mlasissippi has a coast on the Gulf of Mexico 
of 88 miles, or including frregularities and islands of 
287 miles. About 10 miles from the shore is a chain 
of low sandy islands, including those you name, which 
are separated from the Ye gad by Misstesipp! S .und, 
but which belong to 


D.C rte er enter ia fred clad ina white cashmere 
skirt. belted at the waist, which is made full and cut 
low at the neck; she wears a broad-brimmed shep- 
herdess hat, on which blue ribbons and Saielce are 
knotted, and about her wa'st a broad blue-sash fs tied, 

forming two large bows and long ends in the back; a 
long bunch of daisies are worn on the bosom, and the 
same flowers are tied with blue ribbons on the crook. 
Red Riding H «d wears a striped red and white tricot 
ekirt, with a wat-t of the same, and a short scarlet 
cloak tied about the throat with flowing red ribbons ; 

she has a round red turhan and high-heeled slippers 
with rei stockiogs; her overdress is of scarlet, draped 
high in the back ani made short in the front. Mary 
Queen of Scots wears a black velvet robe, made en os 

and a high wbire roff abwt the throat almost reach 

her ears ; her sleeves are ratber short, and prithe g with 
lace fastened with blak velvet bands about the arms; : 
she wears a cap composed black velvet bows and 
white lace. The court drees is made of garnet velvet, 

en train, over white s embroidered with ruby 
flowers ; the velvet is ecged with ermine where it j ins 
the frovt breadth and on the bottom of the tratn ; the 
watst is of velvet, pointed ia the back, ve laced across 


es 
es = 


CG. O.—To detect woody fibre in paper, ¢ 
ep-aeed Sere te pnt 


with strong viric acid. preant, 
the paper will coloured brown, especially op 
warming. 


W. F.—Their general construction is the same, the 





of men employ paeae Senet conrse varyip 
according to their dimensions, and the time _rarstog 
erect them. 
P. K—Tv butld ice-palaces, the ioe. & aot out fp 


great blocks, squared with tools, just like 
stone, hoisted {nto place, and 
freezes at once. 
M. M.—You must get some Masonic friend to vou, 
for you ot .® your neme for membership in , 
ge” There is no — ‘fee for admittanc, 
Tho ou sum athe in different 


ce balan 
cemented wi th wats 


Cc. G. W.—It think your lady love has “turne 
_s cold shoulder” to to you ecauee of your deformed 
you could have defect remedied and your 
iooks improved by having sakiful earyeoa operate ipa 


it K.—Your writing could be {mproved by practice, 
Yoar epelling is defective. “And do nt say “kept con. 
oa Say ml S.y 5s coccotlaak girl—paying attention 
‘o her, or sng ing except Morrid phrase “ keeploy 
company wi 
Rusy.—1. re dark-auburn tress enclored in you 
eS eS eee ere 
mos 2 had the rag adnagedonfen sales en 
nal description given, you are indeed beautiful 
2. Quite neat. 
Lizziz.—You would pot te See bounds 
Med ae Spey. nette in Fer mes Shen ach ga 
ereh Pau, 28 coer timate with them 
sad taeedagtion will be einen cine other. 
Mise woabd be the only way in which to bzcome a> 
quainted with them. 


Rawpotps.—In some cold countries, like Greenland, 
build houses out of ice and live in them. The 
of the Eesquimaux are made by pilin cm 


ointment and — ‘of a {thoroughly mixed 
together. Ina order + for more 
aggravated forms of “thie trouble, it wil be necessary to 
enzago the services of a surgeon, or to use 
some standard medicineiaten ded for the purpose ob- 
tainable from a chemist. 
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white satin over the bosum ; a wide in the neck, 





horses, cattle, and sheep across the river, 


and fine lace eiges the velvet — 
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